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DON STURDY 
IN LION LAND 


CHAPTER I 
OvER THE CLIFF 


“‘Wauat’s this I hear about another expedi- 
tion to Africa?’’? asked Don Sturdy of his 
Uncle Frank, as the latter came through the 
gate and ascended the steps of the veranda 
where Don sat cleaning his gun. 

*‘T’m not a mind reader,’’ returned his uncle 
banteringly, as he stopped for a moment be- 
fore entering the hall. ‘‘How do I know what 
you’ve heard?’’ 

‘You were talking to Dad about it when I 
passed the dining-room door after breakfast 
this morning,’’ returned Don. ‘‘I just caught 
a few words of it, but it was enough to stir my 
curiosity.’’ 

‘‘Curiosity killed a cat,’? remarked Captain 
Frank Sturdy smilingly. 

‘‘T’m not a cat,’’ retorted Don; ‘‘so I’m in 
no danger. Come across, Uncle Frank,’’ he 
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coaxed. ‘‘Because if you’re really going to 
Africa, I want to go along.”’ 

“‘Didn’t you have enough of Africa on that 
gorilla hunt of ours?’’ asked his uncle. 

‘‘T can never have enough of anything that 
promises adventure,’’ declared Don. ‘‘What is 
it this time? More gorillas?”’ 

‘“‘No,”? said Captain Sturdy. ‘‘I’m after 
lions this time. Just got an order from a zoo 
for a bunch of live ones—ten at least, and if 
I can get more, so much the better.’’ 

‘‘Lions!’’? exclaimed Don, his eyes sparkling 
with excitement as he sprang to his feet. ‘‘Oh, 
Uncle Frank, you’ve just got to let me go!”’ 

‘‘Are you so anxious to provide a meal for 
the king of beasts?’ 

“‘Not a bit,’’ replied Don. ‘‘But if the go- 
rillas didn’t get me, the lions won’t have any 
better luck. You know yourself whether I’m 
quick on the trigger.’’ 

‘‘None better,’’? admitted his uncle. ‘*But 
many a dead shot has fallen victim to a lion’s 
claws. I’m willing to face the danger myself 
—it’s my job—but I don’t want to drag you 
into it. I guess your father and mother feel 
the same way.’’ 

‘“T think I can bring them around,’’ said Don 
eagerly. ‘‘Dad, anyway. And Mother usually 
does what Dad thinks best. They ought to 
know by this time that I can take fairly good 
care of myself. Perhaps Dad himself will go.’’ 
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‘‘No,’’? replied the captain. ‘‘He’d like to, 
but he’s writing a book on his last expedition.”’ 

““How about Uncle Amos?’’ asked Don. 

‘‘He’s going with me,’’ stated Captain 
Sturdy. ‘‘He’s going to make a special study 
of some of the tribes in the lion country and it 
just fits in with my trip. We’ll go together. 
But whether we’ll come back, either together 
or separately, may depend upon the lions,’’ he 
added, with a quizzical smile. ‘‘They’re so 
hospitable that sometimes they can’t bear to let 
their visitors leave them.’’ 

*“So I’ve heard,’’ laughed Don. ‘‘But I have 
a hunch that you and Uncle Amos will come 
back whenever you get ready. I’m betting on 
you against the lions. But let’s forget them 
for a moment. How about it? Can I go 
along?’’ 

‘‘You’re a persistent young rascal,’’ laughed 
Captain Frank, ‘‘but I’m not going to be 
rushed off my feet like this. It’ll bear some 
thinking about. Personally, I’d like nothing 
better than to have you along. But it’s a big 
responsibility, and your father and mother 
must have the last word.’’ 

Captain Sturdy passed into the house and 
had scarcely disappeared when Teddy Allison, 
Don’s special chum, who was spending a week- 
end at the Sturdy home, came round a corner 
of the porch. 

‘‘Hello, what’s all the excitement about?’’ 
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asked Teddy, as he noted Don’s flushed face 
and the vigorous way in which he was pacing 
to and fro upon the porch. 

‘“‘Just heard something that’s got me all 
stirred up,’’ replied Don. 

‘Meaning ?’’ 

“That Uncle Frank is going on another Afri- 
ean trip,’’? responded Don. 

‘“‘No?’’? exclaimed Teddy, catching fire at 
once. 

‘‘Sure as shooting,’’ affirmed Don. ‘‘Going 
into the lion country on an order to bag ten 
or more of them. And when I say ‘bag,’ I 
don’t mean to kill them for their skins and 
heads. He’s planning to catch that many alive 
and bring them back with him.’’ 

‘“‘Some contract!’’ breathed Teddy with a 
touch of wonder. ‘‘Gee, Don, do you think 
there’s any chance of our going along?’’ 

‘‘T don’t know,’’ replied Don. ‘‘I tackled 
Uncle Frank about it just now, but he stalled 
me off. Told me he’d let me know about it 
later. Doesn’t like to take the responsibility.’’ 

‘‘But he took us with him on the gorilla 
hunt!’’ exclaimed Teddy. ‘‘And if that wasn’t 
dangerous, nothing ever was, yet we came 
through that all right.’’ 

‘*Yes, we did,’’ agreed Don. ‘‘ Although, be- 
tween us, old boy, we have to admit that we 
had many a tight squeeze. Remember that 
time when you were caught between the python 
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on one side and the alligator on the other?’’ 

‘‘Do I remember?’’ exclaimed Teddy. ‘‘Can 
I ever forget it? And that time we were in the 
branches of the floating tree and it carried us 
over the cataract!’’ 

‘“‘And that other time when the gorillas 
charged!’’ added Don. ‘‘Gee, but those were 
exciting days! And I have a hunch that things 
will be just as hot on this lion hunt.”’ 

‘““We’ve simply got to go,’’ declared Teddy. 
““That’s all there is about it. I hear the call 
of Africa,’’ and here he struck a melodramatic 
attitude that would have been more impressive 
if he had not slipped and had to clutch the rail 
to keep from falling. 

“‘It wud be a heap better if you heerd the 
call of common sense,’’ came the shrill voice 
of Jenny Jenks, a maid in the Sturdy home, 
as her lank figure, surmounted by a head with 
scanty, straw-colored hair, emerged from the 
doorway to the porch. 

‘“‘Oh, is that you, Jenny?’’ said Don. ‘‘I 
didn’t know you were listening.’’ 

“‘T wuzn’t listenin’,’’ said Jenny. ‘‘I wuz 
dustin’ the hall. But goodness knows a body 
has ears an’ can’t help hearin’ when folks is 
talkin’ excited like, an’ what you said about 
them alumgaters and gumbillas fairly made my 
blood run cold, an’ then to think that you pore 
lambs is wantin’ to be led wunst more to the 
slorter an’ to go a huntin’ of lions, ’cause the 
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time ain’t come yet when the lion will lay down 
with the lamb, an’ even when it does come I’d 
be mighty keerful, if I wuz the lamb, an’ as I 
wuz sayin’, you boys with sech good homes as 
you have an’ gittin’ your vittles reg’lar an’ 
none to molest you nor make you afraid an’ 
then fur you to be wantin’ to go off to them 
heathen lan’s where every prospeck pleases 
an’ only man is vile, an’ the wimmen, too, is no 
great shakes, if it comes to that, an’ perhaps 
to be et up by lions ’cept what parts of you 
they take home fur their cubs an’ never to have 
no tombstones nor nothin’ to tell where you 
wuz, it’s jest flyin’ in the face of Providence 
an’ no good will come of it, mark my words, 
an’ I’d stick to it if it wuz the last word I 
ever spoke—”’ 

She stopped at this point to take breath and 
to shift her wad of chewing gum. 

‘“You’ll have me crying on your shoulder in 
a minute, Jenny,’’ grinned Don. 

‘“You kin laff, Mister Don,’’ said Jenny re- 
proachfully. ‘‘But there is some laffin’ that is 
like the cracklin’ of thorns under a pot, an’ a 
time may be comin’ when you’ll be a sayin’ to 
yourself, ‘I wisht I had listened to Jenny 
Jenks,’ you will be sayin’, ‘an’ that I hadn’t 
been sittin’ in the seat of the scornful when 
she wuz tellin’ me things fur my own good, but 
I wuz stiff-necked an’ now here I am runnin’ 
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from a lion an’ he’s got four feet an’ I only 
got two an’ that doesn’t give me much of a 
chance an’—’ ”’ . 

““Jenny!’’ came a call from the kitchen, 
where Mrs. Roscoe, the buxom, good-natured 
housekeeper held sway. 

“‘Comin’,’’ replied Jenny, and she vanished 
into the hall with a last pitying look at the 
doomed youths, who had been having hard 
work to repress their laughter. 

‘‘Tsn’t she the limit?’’ asked Teddy, after 
he had released his pent-up mirth. 

‘<The only one of her kind in captivity,’’ de- 
clared Don. ‘‘She’s got our future all marked 
out for us, hasn’t she?”’ 

“‘A short life and by no means a merry one,’’ 
rejoined Teddy. 

‘¢Well, now that I have my gun cleaned, let’s 
go out in the back yard and see how it works,”’ 
suggested Don. ‘‘If by good luck I’m going to 
take shots at lions, I’ve got to have my rifle in 
tiptop shape.”’ 

He led the way, and Teddy Allison followed 
to a spot in the rear of the extensive grounds 
that had been fitted up as an open air shoot- 
ing gallery. 

“‘Here’s a brand new cardboard target,”’’ 
said Don, handing it over to his friend. ‘‘Fas- 
ten it up there on the board, Teddy, and I’ll 
christen it.’’ 
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Teddy did as directed and stood to one side 
while Don took up his position about two hun- 
dred feet away. 

‘‘Here goes,’’ said Don. 

He flung the rifle to his shoulder and, so 
swiftly that it hardly seemed that he had had 
time to take aim, fired. 

Teddy ran to the target. 

‘‘Right in the middle of the bull’s-eye!’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘Some shooting, old boy!”’ 

‘The old gun’s working all right,’’ said 
Don, giving all credit to the weapon. ‘‘This 
time I’m going to shoot from the hip. We’ll 
just figure that the lion’s coming and that I 
don’t have time to get the gun to my shoulder. 
Tl put it on the ground and stand with my 
back to the target. I’m taken by surprise, 
don’t you see? I don’t know there’s a lion 
anywhere near. But you see him and shout a 
warning. Get me?’’ 

‘“Yes,’’ replied Teddy. ‘‘But in your hurry 
don’t mistake me for the lion.’’ 

“‘T won’t,’? promised Don. 

There was a moment of silence. Then Teddy 
shouted: 

‘“‘A lion! He’s coming!”’ 

Don whirled about, snatched up his gun, and 
fired from the hip. The bullet struck the rim 
of the bull’s-eye a mere fraction of an inch 
from where the first had entered. 

“‘Gee, but that would have nailed the lion 
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all right!’’ exclaimed Teddy, in admiration. 
“‘T don’t believe there’s a man in this State 
that could make a shot like that.’’ 

‘*Plenty, I guess,’’ remarked Don modestly. 
‘‘Uncle Frank, for instance. He taught me all 
I know, and he’s kept me practicing until 
shooting comes as easily as breathing. But, 
after all, shooting at a stationary mark is noth- 
ing. The lion wouldn’t be stationary—not by 
a jugful! Let’s get something that’s moving. 
There’s an old tomato can over in that corner. 
Thow it up in the air and give me a chance to 
plugit. Give it a twisting motion as you throw 
it up so as to make it harder.”’ 

Teddy did as directed and Don sent a bullet 
through the can before it touched the ground. 

““Too easy,’’ observed Don. ‘‘Pick up that 
clothespin that Jenny’s dropped and give me a 
whirl at it.’’ 

Up in the air went the clothespin, to be splin- 
tered by a bullet and fall to the ground in two 
pieces. 

‘Good shooting, Don,’’ came a voice behind 
him, and Don Sturdy turned around to see his 
Uncle Frank observing him. ‘‘Now let me see 
you clip this half dollar and I’ll tell you to go 
to the head of the class.’’ 

‘““Seems a shame to spoil good money,’’ 
grinned Don. 

‘Tt will be worth a half dollar to see you do 
it,’ his uncle replied. ‘‘Here, Teddy,’’ and he 
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flipped the coin to him. ‘‘Throw this up as 
high as you can.”’ 

The silver piece glittered in the sun as Teddy 
obeyed. Don followed it with the eye of a 
hawk, waited till it was halfway down on its 
return journey and fired. 

There was a sharp clink and the coin was 
sent spinning. 

‘“‘Throw up another,’’ challenged Don, his 
eyes twinkling. 

‘Not on your life!’’ replied his unele. 
““You’d have me bankrupt before I knew it. 
There’s nothing more I can teach you, Don.’’ 

‘“‘And yet you hesitate about letting me go 
with you to Africa,’’ said Don, quick to press 
his advantage. ‘‘Letting us go, I mean,’’ he 
amended, ‘‘because of course Teddy wants to 
go along.’’ 

‘“‘He does, does he, the young scapegrace?’’ 
rejoined Captain Sturdy, with a quizzical 
glance at Teddy, who nevertheless was a prime 
favorite of his. ‘‘Perhaps his father will have 
something to say about that.’’ 

**Oh, I’m sure he’ll let me go,’’ put in Teddy 
eagerly. ‘‘He thinks that you’re just what the 
doctor ordered and he knows I’d be safe with 
you. You know, too, that I can handle a gun, 
though of course I’m nothing compared with 
you and Don. Just say that you’ll take me 
along, Captain Frank,’’ he urged. 

‘*Stop your wheedling,’’ replied the captain. 
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‘*You know that I’m like dough in the hands of 
you young rascals. But I don’t promise any- 
thing. What I came out here for,’’ he went on, 
addressing Don, ‘‘was to get you to do an er- 
rand for me. I want you to take a message to 
Judge Shelby. Will you do it?”’ 

‘Sure thing,’’ replied Don. ‘‘I’ll just put 
my gun in the house and then I’m ready. Got 
your letter written?’’ 

“It’s on the library table,’’ replied his uncle, 
as he went into the house. 

‘“‘Come along, Teddy,’’ said Don. ‘‘We’ll 
wash our hands and get ready in a jiffy.’’ 

In a few minutes they had started on their 
errand. The distance to Judge Shelby’s house 
was about three miles, just an easy jog for 
their young legs, and they started off briskly. 

It had rained hard that morning and the 
roads were still muddy and slippery. But they 
found good footing on the turf that bordered 
the road and made rapid progress. 

They had reached the top of a rather steep 
hill when they perceived a car some distance 
ahead of them. 

‘“‘Looks like the Turners’ car!’’ exclaimed 
Don. ‘‘Gee, if they were behind us instead of 
in front, they could give us a lift!”’ 

‘‘Coasting pretty fast, it seems to me,” re- 
marked Teddy, ‘‘and that road’s mighty slip- 
pery— Great Scott! Look at that!’’ 

His voice had risen to a shout, for while he 
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was speaking the car had skidded wildly to 
the edge of the road, broken through a fence, 
and plunged over a bank out of sight! 

Yells of alarm came from Don Sturdy and 
Teddy Allison and the next instant they were 
fairly flying down the hill to the place where 
the car had disappeared. 

What lent wings to Don was the recollec- 
tion that his sister Ruth, two years younger 
than himself, had told him that morning that 
she was going over to call on Fred and Emily 
Turner and take a ride with them in their new 
automobile. 


CHAPTER II 
In Deapuy Peri 


Don’s heart was aflame with terror. That 
had certainly looked like the Turners’ car, and 
if it was, there was little doubt that Ruth 
Sturdy was in it. 

He knew the gully into which the car had 
plunged. It was more than a hundred feet 
deep. What chance was there that any of the 
occupants would survive that frightful drop? 

Don ran as he had never run before, with 
Teddy close at his heels. He burst through the 
fence that the car had shattered, rushed to the 
edge of the ravine and peered down, dreading 
what he might be forced to look upon. 

A shout broke from his lips—a shout of 
fright and yet with a slight blending of relief. 

About forty feet down the side of the gully 
lay the car. It was lodged in a clump of bushes 
and against a small tree that had been instru- 
mental in checking its descent. It had turned 
completely over with its wheels in the air. 

The windshield and the glass of the windows 
had been splintered, but the body of the car 
13 
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held together. None of the occupants, whoever 
they were, had been thrown out, and Don con- 
jectured that they were huddled in a heap in- 
side, perhaps hurt or unconscious. 

The momentary relief that Don Sturdy had 
felt was merged again in fright as he saw that 
the car was slipping. If the bushes and sap- 
ling once released their precarious hold, it 
would drop to the bottom of the ravine, for 
there was nothing beneath it strong enough to 
check its fall. 

“Quick, Teddy!’’? panted Don. ‘‘Follow 
me! Hurry!’’ 

In a twinkling both lads were over the side 
of the ravine and sliding, tumbling, scrambling 
down. the almost perpendicular slope to where 
the car lay. 

‘“‘Hurry, hurry!’’ urged Don, in a perfect 
frenzy of apprehension. ‘‘Quick, or it will be 
too late!’’ 

While the two boys are hurrying frantically 
to the rescue, it may be well, for the benefit of 
those who have not read the preceding vol- 
umes of this series, to tell briefly who Don was 
and what had been his adventures up to the 
time this story opens. 

Don Sturdy had been born and brought up 
in Hillville, a town about fifty miles from New 
York City. He was tall and muscular. He had 
brown hair and eyes and possessed mental and 
moral qualities that matched the physical. 
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Frank, straightforward, and courageous, he 
was a splendid specimen of American boy. 

His father, Richard Sturdy, with his wife, 
Alice, and Don’s younger sister, Ruth, com- 
prised the family. Other members of the 
household were Dan Roscoe, chauffeur and 
handy man, Mrs. Roscoe, the housekeeper, 
Dan’s wife, and Jenny Jenks, the maid, with 
some of whose peculiarities the reader is al- 
ready acquainted. 

The Sturdy home was the headquarters also 
of Captain Frank Sturdy, Don’s uncle on his 
father’s side, and Professor Amos Regor 
Bruce, the brother of Don’s mother. Both 
were unmarried and were frequently away on 
long expeditions. Captain Sturdy, a Hercules 
in figure and bravery, was a noted big game 
hunter, and the crack of his rifle had been 
heard in all quarters of the world. Professor 
Bruce was a famous scientist, whose time was 
spent in archaeological researches among the 
relics of dead civilizations. 

Richard Sturdy, Don’s father, was a cele- 
brated explorer, and on one of his trips abroad 
had taken his wife and Ruth along with him. 
Months elapsed without any news of them or 
the Mercury on which they had embarked, and 
gradually it came to be accepted that the ship 
had gone down off Cape Horn with all on 
board. 

Don was heartbroken, and to get him out of 
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his sombre mood his uncles took him along 
with them on a trip to the Sahara Desert. 
There he rescued Teddy Allison from robbers 
and there he met with many thrilling adven- 
tures. What perils were encountered and what 
difficulties were surmounted are told in the first 
volume of this series, entitled: ‘‘Don Sturdy 
on the Desert of Mystery.’’ 

A clue given by Teddy Allison’s father re- 
vived hope that Don’s family might have 
survived the shipwreck, and an expedition was 
organized to go to Brazil in search of them. In 
the Amazonian jungle the party had stirring 
adventures with big snakes and wild beasts. 
There, too, to Don’s infinite delight, Ruth 
Sturdy was found, although his parents, it was 
thought, had been carried to Egypt. 

To the land of the Pyramids, therefore, Don 
and his uncles went, and finally all the mem- 
bers of the family were reunited. 

But the thirst for adventure was now in 
Don’s blood and he went with his uncles to 
various sections of the globe in search of it. 
He found it in plenty in voyages to the North 
Pole by airship; to the Valley of the Ten Thou- 
sand Smokes in Alaska; to the Port of Missing 
Ships in the Sargasso Sea; to the Dark Conti- 
nent in search of gorillas; to other places 
where danger beckoned. One of the most peril- 
ous journeys of all, to Borneo, is described in 
the preceding volume of this series, entitled; 
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*‘Don Sturdy Captured by Head Hunters.’’ 

Now to return to Don Sturdy and Teddy Al- 
lison as, with their hearts in their mouths, they 
tore down the side of the gully to the entrapped 
car that had gone over the brink. 

Don reached it first and peered into one of 
the broken windows. 

‘‘Ruth! are you there?’’ he cried, as he made 
out a huddled group of figures. 

‘“Yes,’? came a voice that sent a thrill of de- 
light through Don’s veins—a voice that he had 
feared he might never hear again. ‘‘Oh, Don, 
help us!”’ 

“‘T will,’’ promised Don. ‘‘Are you hurt?’’ 

““Not badly, I guess,’’ was the reply. ‘‘But 
Emily has fainted and Fred seems to be 
stunned.’’ 

A yell came from Teddy. 

‘‘The car’s slipping, Don!’’ he shouted. 
‘‘Come over to this side! Quick!’’ 

Don left the window and rushed around to 
the under side of the car, where Teddy was 
doing his utmost to brace the bending sapling 
against the machine. 

‘‘This tree is breaking!’’ gasped Teddy. ‘‘If 
it goes, the car goes.’’ 

There was an ominous cracking that sent a 
chill through the lads’ veins. 

“‘Hold on, Teddy, for dear life!’’ cried Don, 
as he looked frenziedly about him. 

The broken boughs of some trees lay on the 
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slope a little distance away. In a moment Don 
had gathered some of the heaviest ones and 
wedged them in between the sapling and the 
overturned car. 

“This will take some of the weight of the 
ear off the upper part of the tree,’’ he gasped. 
‘‘Maybe it will hold till we can get Ruth and 
the others out.’’ 

At that moment Fred Turner’s face ap- 
peared at the nearest window. The lad looked 
pale and dazed and blood was flowing from 
wounds on his face where pieces of the wind- 
shield had struck him. 

‘Come out, Fred, and help Teddy hold this 
tree!’ shouted Don, ‘‘while I get the girls out.’’ 

As Don spoke he smashed out the rest of the 
broken window, so that Fred could have a clear 
exit. The latter clambered out and lent his 
strength to help Teddy, while Don rushed over 
to the other window. 

This, too, he cleared of splinters and then 
reached his arms through. 

‘‘Here Ruth,’’? he cried. ‘‘Come into my 
arms and I’ll pull you out.”’ 

‘‘Himily first,’? replied Ruth. ‘‘She’s come 
to now, but she’s weak. She can never get out 
without my help.’’ 

‘‘Himily, then,’’? replied Don. ‘‘Lift her up 
to me. Quick! Quick! The ecar’s slipping!’ 

Ruth half-pushed, half-lifted Emily Turner 
until she came within Don’s reach. He grasped 
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her, pulled her through the window and laid 
her down on the slope. 

By that time Ruth was halfway out of the 
window and an instant later Don had her in his 
arms. 

‘‘Safe!’? he shouted gleefully, as he led the 
trembling girl over to the side of her com- 
panion. ‘‘Oh, but I’m thankful!’ 

A yell came from Teddy, who, on the other 
side of the car, could not see what had been 
happening. 

‘‘Get them out quick, Don,’’ he cried. ‘‘The 
ear’s going. We can’t hold it any longer.’’ 

‘‘They’re out!’’ Don yelled back. ‘‘Hold on 
just another minute. I’m coming!’’ 


CHAPTERR: fil 
A Cuiose Cab 


Iw a flash, Don Sturdy rushed around to the 
other side of the car. 

Teddy and Fred, wild-eyed and drenched 
with perspiration, were straining desperately 
to hold back part of the car’s weight from the 
bending tree. 

Don added his strength to theirs, and for a 
moment the tension was lightened. 

But he knew it would be only for a moment. 
Their united efforts could only retard the 
catastrophe, not avert it. 

‘“‘Got any chisels in your tool box, Fred?’’ 
gasped Don. 

‘A couple,’’ replied Fred. 

‘‘Get them out,’’ directed Don. ‘‘We’ll dig 
a trench, so that the car can lean against one 
side of it. That will take the strain off the 
tree. Hustle now! You help him, Teddy. I 
guess I can hold things until you do it, if you 
hurry.”’ 

Fred rushed to his tool box, got the chisels, 
and he and Teddy set to work desperately dig- 
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ging the trench. Their tools were painfully in- 
adequate, but luckily the ground was soft from 
the rain and the dirt flew beneath their efforts. 

In a couple of minutes, that seemed centuries 
to Don, who felt as though his muscles were 
breaking, they had dug a shallow trench. Then 
all three gradually lowered the under edge of 
the car into the hole. The further edge of the 
trench now supported the greater part of the 
weight of the auto and the tree, relieved of 
most of the burden, straightened up somewhat. 

§“Nothing like calling old nature to your 
help,’’ panted Don, as he let up and rested for 
a moment. ‘‘Now let’s dig the trench still 
deeper and lower the edge of the car into it.”’ 

They did as suggested and did not intermit 
their labors until the car was held by a strong 
rampart of earth. 

*‘T guess she’ll hold now until we can send 
out a wrecking crew and yank her up to level 
geround,’’ said Don, as he wiped his streaming 
face. ‘‘Gee, but that was a close call! Now 
let’s go back and see how the girls are doing.’’ 

They found the girls, weak and shaken, sit- 
ting with their arms about each other. Their 
looks were full of gratitude as they turned 
them on Don and Teddy. 

“Yon boys have saved our lives,’’ declared 
Emily Turner. ‘‘How can we ever thank you 
enough ?’’ 

‘‘You don’t need to thank us, Emily,’’ re- 
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turned Don. ‘‘Any one else would have done 
the same thing. We’re glad that we happened 
to be at hand. How are you feeling now?”’ 

‘‘Rather jumpy,’’ confessed Hmily, ‘‘and 
I’m sore and bruised all over. But Fred came 
off worse than I did. Look at his cut face.’’ 

‘“‘Oh, that’s nothing,’’ said Fred. ‘‘I’m so 
glad that we escaped with our lives that every- 
thing else seems a trifle. I’m sore at myself, 
though, that I let the car get away from me. 
I ought to have had sense enough to put on 
skid chains before we started out. I didn’t 
think that the roads would be as muddy as they 
are. And now I suppose that my new car is 
junk,’’ 

‘‘T don’t think so,’’ Don consoled him. ‘‘It’ll 
need a new coat of paint and some glass. The 
mudguards, too, are pretty well bent, I notice. 
But outside of that I don’t think there’s been 
any serious damage. But we’d better hustle 
now and get a wrecking car from Ormsby’s 
garage. The sooner we get the car on level 
ground the better. How about it, girls? Feel 
that you can make the climb to the bank?’’ 

They agreed that they could. Ruth had been 
in no way hurt. Emily needed the assistance 
of the boys, but they finally negotiated the ar- 
duous ascent, arriving at the top spent and 
breathless. 

The Turner house was not far off, and they 
made their way to it, where they were received 
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with many exclamations of anxiety and appre- 
hension over their plight by Miss Amelia 
Hornbeck, the maiden aunt of the Turners, who 
lived with them and looked after the household. 

The girls went to Emily’s room, where Miss 
Amelia fluttered about them, looking after 
their comfort, while Fred, after washing and 
treating his cuts, rejoined the boys who were 
waiting on the porch. First, however, he had 
called up the garage and received the promise 
that the wrecking car would be sent out at 
once, 

‘‘By the way,’’ asked Fred, as he sat down 
on a step of the porch, ‘‘what’s this I hear 
from Ruth about your Uncle Frank going on 
a new hunting trip to Africa?’’ 

‘“‘Straight goods,’’ confirmed Don. ‘‘And 
Teddy and I are hoping—hoping against hope, 
perhaps—that he’ll let us go along with him.’’ 

‘“‘Tg that so?’’ asked Fred, with quickened 
interest. ‘‘Gee, but some fellows have all the 
luck!’’ 

‘‘Congratulate us later on when it’s a sure 
thing, if it should turn out to be,’’ laughed 
Don. ‘‘Wish you were going along too, Fred.’’ 

‘“‘Goodness knows I’d like to,’’ returned 
Fred, ‘‘but perhaps it’s enough to have one of 
our family at a time in Africa.”’ 

‘“‘What do you mean?’’ asked Don, in sur- 
prise. ‘‘That’s something new to me.”’ 

“‘T’ve probably never happened to mention 
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it,’’ replied Fred; ‘‘but I have an uncle there, 
a missionary. He went out a great many, 
years ago.’’ 

“Tt must be mighty interesting to get letters 
from him from out there,’’ observed Don. 

“Tt would be, if we got them,’’ replied Fred. 
‘“‘That’s just the trouble. No one of the family 
has heard from him for a long, long time.”’ 

‘“‘That’s queer,’’ said Teddy. ‘‘Is it possible 
that anything has happened to him?”’ 

‘‘We fear so,’’ replied Fred. , ‘‘Before his 
letters stopped coming, we used to hear from 
him once a month at least. Now for more than 
a year we haven’t heard a word.”’ 

‘How about the missionary board that sent 
him out?’’? asked Don. ‘‘They must have kept 
in touch with him.’’ 

““They’re just as much in the dark as we 
are,’’? responded Fred. ‘‘They’ve written to 
him repeatedly and haven’t received an answer. 
They’ve cabled to other missionaries in Africa, 
but they haven’t been able to give any informa- 
tion about him. He’s simply vanished as 
though the earth had swallowed him up.’’ 

‘“Too bad,’? said Don sympathetically. ‘TI 
hope you’ll soon have news of him. But now 
Teddy and I will have to be jogging along. 
I’ve an errand to do at Judge Shelby’s for 
Uncle Frank. But first, if you’ll let me use 
your ’phone, I’ll call up the house and ask them 
to send Dan over with the car for Ruth.’’ 
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He did this, and then he and Teddy finished 
their interrupted errand and returned to the 
Sturdy home. There they found that Ruth had 
been brought over from the Turners’ and that 
the household was greatly wrought up by her 
narrow escape and that Ruth herself, now that 
the danger was past, was greatly enjoying the 
spotlight in which she stood. 

‘““That was dandy work on the part of you 
and Teddy,’’ Don’s father commended him, 
‘““There’s no doubt but that for your quick 
thinking and hard work the car would have 
fallen to the bottom of the ravine. And if that 
had happened, all three would probably have 
been maimed for life, if not killed.’’ 

‘‘Tt was rather a close call,’’ replied Don. 
‘“But say, Dad,’’ he continued, giving Teddy a 
surreptitious dig in the ribs, ‘‘if you think that 
Teddy and I are reasonably quick thinkers, 
why not let us go along with Uncle Frank on 
this new African trip of his? We could think 
quickly in Africa just as well as in America.”’ 

‘“‘You’d probably have to think more 
quickly,’’ said his father dryly. ‘‘There’s no 
time for much deliberation when a lion comes 
charging at you. A bullet quickly and accu- 
rately fired is the only thing that counts at that 
time. But how did you know that your Uncle 
Frank was planning to go to Africa?’’ 

‘‘T overheard you two talking about it this 
morning,’’ replied Don. 
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“‘Just my luck,’’ said Mr. Sturdy, with a 
whimsical smile. ‘‘I was hoping to keep the 
matter quiet until it was too late for you to put 
in your plea to go.’’ 

‘That was playing it rather low down on 
your only son, Dad,’’ grinned Don. ‘‘But now 
that the cat is out of the bag, what’s the 
answer?”’ 

‘‘What did your Uncle Frank say about it?’’ 
asked Mr. Sturdy, sparring for time. ‘‘That 
is, if you asked him.’’ 

“‘T tackled him,’’ replied Don. ‘‘He stalled 
just as you are doing. Each one of you is try- 
ing to pass the buck. But I’m sure he’ll be 
willing if you are.”’ 

Mr. Sturdy sighed. 

‘“‘That’s what it is to have a persistent son,’’ 
he said, in mock despair. ‘‘ Well, come along 
with me to the library. Your Uncle Frank and 
your Uncle Amos are there right now talking 
over the expedition, and we’ll thresh the 
thing out.’’ 

“‘Teddy, too, Dad? It won’t be half a trip 
unless Teddy goes along.’’ 

‘“You speak as if I had said you could go to 
Africa, Son,’’ laughed Don’s father. ‘‘I said 
we would go to the library. Teddy is of course 
welcome there. If Africa it is for you, Mr. 
Allison will then have to be consulted before 
your uncles can consent to include Teddy.”’ 

‘*You’ve got him going,’’ whispered Teddy 
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jubilantly to his comrade, as the lads followed 
Mr. Sturdy to the library. 

“‘T hope so, though we don’t want to aout 
our chickens before they’re hatched,’’ whis- 
pered Don in response. 

“‘Nor our lions before they’re captured,”’’ 
gurgled Teddy, 


CHAPTER IV 
Don Wins Ovr 


Wuen Mr. Sturdy and the two boys entered 
the library, they found Captain Frank Sturdy 
and Professor Bruce in animated conversation. 

Amos Regor Bruce was the direct opposite 
of Captain Sturdy in personal appearance. 
The first typified the placid scholar, the second 
the man of action. The captain was of massive 
build with coal black hair and eyes of the same 
color. The professor was of medium height 
with a frame that looked rather frail. His face 
was lined with thought and his blue eyes were 
mild and placid. One would have set him down 
as shrinking and timid, fitted for the study but 
wholly out of place where there was rough work 
to be done or serious perils encountered. 

That judgment would have been utterly mis- 
taken. Under that frail appearance were 
muscles of iron and nerves of steel. Much of 
Professor Bruce’s life had been spent in savage 
countries where he had gone to make the 
researches that constituted his life’s work. He 
had fought with wild beasts and reptiles, with 
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cannibals and head hunters, and his courage 
had never guailed. Again and again he had 
been in peril of his life but had come through 
unscathed. He was a capital shot, only second 
to Captain Sturdy and Don in that respect. 

Now, as he caught sight of Don and Teddy, 
humorous crinkles appeared in the corners of 
his eyes and he threw up his hands in a gesture 
of resignation. 

““Tt’s all up, Frank,’’ he said. ‘‘Those young 
rascals have tracked us down. Will you throw 
them out or shall 1?”’ 

“‘Neither, I hope,’’ put in Don, as he and 
Teddy seated themselves on the nearest chairs. 
‘““We’re perfectly harmless and our motives are 
of the best. We just want to know the date 
when we are to start so that we can get our 
things ready.’’ 

“‘Tho you notice that ‘we’?’’ asked Captain 
Frank. 

“<The young cub seems to be taking a lot for 
granted,’’ agreed the professor. 

‘‘Hiventually, why not now?’’ asked Don, 
with his most winning smile. 

‘‘How about it, Dick?’’ asked Captain Frank 
of Don’s father. ‘‘You’re the one that has the 
last word—you and Alice.’’ 

‘‘T hardly know,’’ replied Mr. Sturdy, with a 
worried expression. ‘‘You know that I’ve 
never believed in wrapping boys up in cotton 
wool. I believe in their facing life in the raw 
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—that is of course under reasonable conditions. 
Alice feels a little different about it. I shall 
have to consult her before anything definite is 
done. But tell me this. Suppose Alice and I 
agree, are you willing to take Don along—and 
Teddy, too, if his father’s consent can be ob- 
tained ?’’ 

‘‘T’d take them in a minute,’’ spoke up Cap- 
tain Frank decidedly. ‘‘We need a couple more 
shots, and both these lads have proved their 
skill and courage in the other trips we’ve taken 
together. I’d rather have them than any two 
men I know, except of course you and Amos.’’ 

‘‘Hurrah for the cap—’’ Teddy began, but 
stopped, rather abashed at his outburst. 

‘“‘How about you, Amos?’’ asked Don’s 
father. 

The latter ruminated for a moment. 

“‘T agree with Frank as regards the boys’ 
nerve and skill,’? he replied slowly; ‘‘but I 
can’t disguise from myself that this is one of 
the most dangerous expeditions we have ever 
undertaken. Lion hunting is a risky thing at 
best, but there are special circumstances con- 
nected with this trip that make it more risky 
than usual.’’ 

‘“How is that?’’ asked Don. 

‘‘Because in Kenya Colony, the place we’ve 
chosen as our hunting ground, the lions have 
become unusually fierce and savage,’’ explained 
the professor. ‘‘They have turned to man for 
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food and will raid a native village and carry 
away men, women and children. You see, the 
native kraals are made for the most part of 
brushwood and are very frail. The lions hurl 
their bodies against the doors and break them 
down. At other times they crash through the 
roof. They’ve developed a taste for human 
flesh and seem to prefer it to any other.’’ 

‘Must be a regular reign of terror,’’ re- 
marked Don. 

““Tt’s just that,’’ replied the professor. ‘‘No 
one is safe anywhere. A girl is seized while 
she is washing clothes in a river, a man while 
he is threading the forest. It’s a case where 
you don’t have to hunt lions. They hunt you. 
Now your Uncle Frank and I have chosen this 
place for two reasons. Humanity is one of 
them. We want to put the fear of man into the 
hearts of the lions and diminish the danger to 
the natives. The second reason is that there 
will be plenty of lions available and Frank can 
get his specimens more easily than he could 
in less infested parts of Africa.”’ 

‘“Doesn’t seem as if life could be dull there,’’ 
remarked Teddy. 

‘‘More likely to be short than dull,’’ com- 
mented Don. ‘‘But why don’t the natives get 
together and put up some kind of a front 
against the lions? They must be a poor lot.’’ 

‘“‘Quite the contrary,’’ dissented his Uncle 
Amos. ‘‘They are very brave and warlike. It’s 
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a queer kink that has brought about the pres- 
ent situation. The British Government has 
been anxious to prevent war between the tribes, 
and in order to discourage it they have taken 
away from the Masai natives the long spears 
and the shields of buffalo hides with which they 
were equipped. They were formerly intrepid 
lion killers and with spear alone would often 
attack a lion single-handed. Indeed, a Masai 
youth was not considered a man until he had 
either slain an enemy in fair fight or killed a 
lion without any help. The spears were seven 
feet long and a muscular arm could send it 
clear through a lion’s body. But since the na- 
tives have been deprived of these weapons the 
lions have grown bolder. First, they began to 
raid the herds of cattle. Then they attacked 
the villages.”’ 

‘*T should think it would be up to the govern- 
ment to make a quick turn about face,”’ 
said Don. 

‘‘T understand the spears and shields have 
been restored,’’ his uncle replied. ‘‘But it will 
be a long time now before the lions will have 
the same respect for men that they had before. 
And before they do a good many hundreds of 
lives will have been sacrificed. The brutes are 
bold beyond belief. One of them recently 
charged a gang of fifty natives in broad day- 
light. One lion alone is known to have killed 
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eighty-four people. Another accounted for 
forty.’’ 

‘‘Native superstition has helped the lions in 
one section of the country,’’ put in Captain 
Frank. ‘‘A band of witch doctors claimed that 
they were able to change themselves into lions 
at will, and the natives became so terrified that 
they made practically no resistance to the de- 
predations of the real lions.’’ 

‘Now that you boys know what the expedi- 
tion is going to face are you still anxious to 
go along?’’ asked Don’s father. 

‘<Sure thing,’’ responded Teddy. 

‘All the more,’’ declared Don. 

The three men looked at each other with 
glances in which anxiety strove with amuse- 
ment. 

‘Hopeless cases!’’ pronounced Richard 
Sturdy. 

‘‘Beyond all question,’’ agreed Captain 
Frank, with a chuckle. ‘‘I guess it’s in the 
blood, Dick. You’re an explorer and so is 
Teddy’s father. The lads come rightly by their 
love of adventure. Put yourself in their place. 
Suppose you were sixteen again, wouldn’t you 
feel exactly as Don does now? Honor bright?’’ 

Mr. Sturdy fidgeted uneasily. 

‘“‘That wouldn’t say but what I’d be foolish 
to feel that way,’’ he evaded. ‘‘One doesn’t 
have any too much sense at sixteen.”’ 
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‘‘Hxactly,’? agreed Captain Frank, with a 
twinkle in his eye. ‘‘Well, then, here’s another 
question. With all the sense you have now, 
wouldn’t you go along yourself if the contract 
you have for writing your book didn’t make it 
impossible ?’’ 

Mr. Sturdy, brought to bay, flushed a trifle. 

‘‘We-ell,’’ he said hesitatingly. 

‘“‘Of course you would, Dad,’’ broke in Don, 
with a laugh. ‘‘You’re envying Uncle Frank 
and Uncle Amos at this minute. But since you 
can’t go, let me go as your representative. Ill 
try not to disgrace the Sturdy blood.’’ 

‘‘T’ve no fear of your doing that, my boy,’’ 
replied Mr. Sturdy in tones of pride and affec- 
tion. ‘‘You’ve never done it yet and you’ve 
been put to the test often enough. I’ll talk the 
matter over with your mother to-night and let 
you know in the morning.’’ 

“Thank you, Dad,’’ said Don joyfully, for he 
felt that with his father on his side the battle 
was more than half won. ‘‘And thank you, too, 
Unele Frank and Uncle Amos, for being willing 
to take us along. Come on, Teddy,’’ he added, 
as he rose from his chair, eager to get out of 
the room before there could be any revision of 
opinion. 

‘‘And now, old boy,’’ he counseled Teddy, 
when they were going down the hall after 
nearly falling over Jenny, who was working 
industriously close to the library door, ‘‘it’s up 
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to you to make a quick sneak home and tackle 
your father about the trip. The telephone’s no 
good. Neither is a letter. He could shut you 
off and you’d have no come-back. You just talk 
to him face to face where you can answer his 
objections. Think up your talk while you’re 
on the train and be sure to make it a good one.’’ 

‘““Trust me,’’ said Teddy. ‘‘I’ll be the silver- 
tongued orator all right. I’ll skip out on the 
very next train and come back just as soon as 
I have Dad’s O.K. Gee, Don, if it only turns 
out all right!’’ 

As soon as the boys had gone out on the 
porch Jenny Jenks abandoned her work and 
ran down to the kitchen where Mrs. Roscoe was 
finishing her preparations for dinner. 

Jenny burst in like a whirlwind, her sudden 
irruption startling Mrs. Roscoe so that she 
nearly dropped a dish that she was taking from 
the oven. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Jenny?’’ she asked. 

‘“Which I wouldn’t have believed it,’’ ex- 
claimed Jenny, as she threw herself into a chair 
and fanned herself vigorously with her apron, 
‘if any one had a told it to me, no not even 
if they crossed their hearts and hoped to die, 
’eause I’d ’a’ thought they wuz tryin’ to make 
a fool of me! But when I heerd it with my 
own ears what is there fur me to do but to be- 
lieve it, an’ that ever I should have lived to 
see the day when poor Mister Don was chucked 
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to the lions an’ that by his own father—’’ 

‘“‘Hor goodness’ sake, Jenny, talk sense,’’ 
Mrs. Roscoe adjured her. ‘‘What’s all this 
nonsense about throwing to the hons?”’ 

“Tt ’mounts to the same thing,’’ declared 
Jenny, ‘‘for I could see as plain as day- 
light that his father wuz goin’ to let him go 
to where them lions is that eats eighty-four men 
at a meal an’ I s’pose he uses their bones to 
pick his teeth with, an’ it wuz bad enough fur 
Daniel when he was throwed into the den of 
lions but at least he had too much sense to go 
there of his own accord, an’ there is pore Mister 
Don an’ them uncles of his that is big enough 
to know better, but there’s some folks you can’t 
never get no sense into their heads no matter 
how hard you try, an’ they’re talkin’ of goin’ 
where there’s a heap of lions that can only be 
killed with seven-footed spears an’ there’s 
witches too that takes the form of lions, an’—’’ 

She stopped for a moment to get her breath. 

‘It’s nearly time to set the table, Jenny,”’ 
the housekeeper reminded her. 

‘“Yes,’? assented Jenny, ‘‘an’ as I wuz 
Sayin’, there’s sich a thing as havin’ too much 
of a good thing, or a bad thing for the matter 
of that, an’ it wuz bad enough to have pore 
Mister Don took to the Sairy Desert where he 
might have been trompled to death by cambels 
an’ where he fit with bandits on the Hog Plat- 
ter an’ then traipsin’ down to the jungle where 
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he came near bein’ swallered by golcondas an’ 
et by cannonballs, an’ then goin’ to Egypt 
where Pharaoh wouldn’t let my people go, an’ 
fallin’ into the tombs of old King Paresis, an’ 
then when he got away from the lan’ of the 
Pigamids an’ the Spinach flyin’ off to the 
North Pole where he nearly fruz to death, an’ 
sailin’ to the place of the Ten Thousand Mokes 
an’ bein’ nearly burned to a cinder by them 
boleanoes that sent up flame, an’—’’ 

‘What were you saying, Jenny?’’ asked Don, 
stopping at the kitchen door in passing. 

“‘Plenty,’’ declared Mrs. Roscoe. 

Jenny bent a severe gaze on Don’s amused 
face. 

‘¢You kin laff, Mister Don,’’ she said, ‘‘but 
it won’t be no laffin’ matter when one o’ them 
lions is comin’ for you lickety-split an’ you a 
runnin’ like all possessed an’ him a gainin’ on 
you with every jump an’ your hair fairly 
standin’ on end an’— 

‘«There’s the bell, Jenny,’’ said Mrs. Roscoe, 
as the peal rang through the house. ‘‘Suppose 
you answer it.’’ 

‘“Yes’m,’’ said Jenny. 


CHAPTER V 
A Mysterious DisaPPpEARANCE 


‘At the breakfast table the next morning it 
needed no soothsayer to tell that Mr. Sturdy 
had had the promised talk with his wife about 
Don accompanying his uncles on their African 
trip, for Mrs. Sturdy was pale and distrait and 
scarcely touched her breakfast. 

Don’s heart was sore at these signs of grief, 
for he dearly loved his mother and dreaded to 
cause her pain. 

After the meal was concluded he sought out 
his mother and found her in her own room look- 
ing sadly out of the window. 

‘“‘What is it, Mother?’’ he asked fondly, as 
he put his arms about her. ‘‘I can see that 
Dad has been talking to you about that African 
trip. Hasn’t he?”’ 

His mother’s eyes filled with tears. 

““Yes,’’ she said. ‘‘Oh, Don, I do so fear that 
something will happen to you. I can’t bear to 
have you go.’’ 

‘‘Nothing will happen, Mother,’’ Don assured 
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Amos will be with me and they’re as good as 
a regiment. Then, too, I’ve had a good deal of 
experience and have learned to take care of my- 
self. Remember there’s some danger every- 
where. There’s plenty of it right here at home 
where there aren’t any lions. To-day’s papers 
will be full of stories of accidents. 

““You’ve felt just like this on each one of the 
trips I’ve taken, and yet I’ve come back from 
each one of them. Still, if you say the word, 
Mother, I’ll give up the whole thing right here 
and now.”’ 

His mother’s embrace tightened. 

‘‘No, dear boy, I don’t want to be selfish,’’ 
she said, ‘‘I’d like to keep my brood close to 
my side; but I know that the adventurous 
life you’ve been leading has developed 
courage and strength of body and mind and 
made you all the fitter for the battle of life. 
Your father is willing that you should go, and 
I’m not going to stand in your way. But, oh, 
Don, remember how precious you are to your 
mother and do be careful!’’ 

“‘T will, Mother,’’ promised Don. ‘‘I’ll be 
thinking of you all the time and I won’t take 
any foolish or unnecessary risks. You can de- 
pend on that.’’ 

He kissed her and went in search of Teddy, 
who was preparing to take the morning train 
for the city to get, if possible, his father’s per- 
mission for the trip. 
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“Ts it a go?’’ asked Teddy eagerly. 

‘‘Yes,’? replied Don rather soberly, for the 
memory of his mother’s face was still fresh 
with him. ‘‘Dad is willing, and although my 
mother hates the idea, she won’t stand in 
the way.’’ 

‘‘Bully!’’ exclaimed Teddy. ‘‘Now if I can 
only get my father to see reason, everything 
will be fine. Luckily it’s just the beginning of 
vacation time, so that he won’t be able to plead 
school as an excuse.’’ 

“‘Good luck to you, old boy!’’ said Don. ‘‘I 
tell you straight that it won’t be much fun for 
me if you’re not able to come along.’’ 

He accompanied Teddy to the gate as the 
latter hurried to catch his train with a promise 
of being back either that night or early the next 
morning. 

Don was about to turn to go into the house 
when he saw a familiar figure coming along the 
road. It was Miss Amelia Hornbeck, the aunt 
of Fred and Emily Turner. 

‘‘Good morning, Miss Hornbeck,’’ said Don. 
“‘Glad to see you. Come right in. How are 
Emily and Fred after the upset of yesterday?’’ 

‘‘Fred’s all right,’? responded the caller, 
‘‘and Emily is better, although she had such a 
nervous shock yesterday that it will be some 
time before she’s quite herself again. I am 
sure, Don, that if it hadn’t been for you and 
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Teddy the car would have gone to the bottom 
of the gully, and it makes me shudder to think 
of what that would have meant.’’ 

‘‘1’m glad we happened to be on hand,’’ re- 
plied Don. ‘‘How about the car? Did they 
get that up all right?’ 

““Yes. The wrecking car came along a little 
while after you had left, and in an hour they 
had pulled the car up. It’ll have to have a new 
coat of paint and new mudguards together with 
glass for the windshield and windows. Apart 
from that it seems to be all right. Is your Uncle 
Frank at home?’’ 

““Yes,’? answered Don. ‘‘He’s up in the 
library looking over some plans in connection 
with his African trip.’’ 

““Tt was about that that I wanted to talk to 
him,’’ said Miss Hornbeck, as Don ushered her 
into the hall. ‘‘Fred told me after you left 
yesterday that he was going to Africa. I hear 
that you’re intending to go along,’’ she added. 

‘‘Yes,’’ replied Don, with a smile. ‘‘Though 
it was rather hard work to get my father and 
mother to consent.’’ 

“‘T don’t wonder,’’ replied his visitor. ‘‘I 
know just how your mother feels. You’re 
rather young to go on a dangerous trip like 
that.’’ 

“‘Oh, I don’t know,’’ said Don. ‘‘I’ve been on 
others just as dangerous or nearly so and I’ve 
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pulled through all right. A bullet is apt to 
stop a lion just as quickly if fired by a boy as 
by a man.”’ 

“‘T suppose so,’? assented Miss Hornbeck. 
“‘T’ve heard some wonderful things from Fred 
about your shooting. All the same, I’d feel 
easier in my mind if you weren’t going. I 
wouldn’t let Fred go for the world.”’ 

Don led the way up the stairs and knocked 
at the library door. A voice from within bade 
them enter. 

The captain was delving through a mass of 
maps and papers, but he brushed them quickly 
aside and rose to receive the visitor. 

‘“¢An unexpected pleasure,’’ he said, as he 
brought forward a chair. 

‘‘Perhaps it won’t be such a pleasure,’’ re- 
turned Miss Hornbeck, as she seated herself, 
‘‘when you find that I’ve come to ask a favor.’’ 

““That will double the pleasure,’’ said the 
captain gallantly. 

“It’s good of you to say so. I called to see 
you, Captain Sturdy, in connection with your 
forthcoming trip. It was only yesterday that I 
learned that you were planning to go to Africa. 
Africa is very much in my thoughts just now.’’ 

*‘Indeed?’? said the captain politely, and 
waited. 

**T’ll go now,’’ said Don, as he thought that 
perhaps the visitor wished the conversation to 
be private.. 
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‘‘Not on my account,’’ said Miss Hornbeck. 
‘*In fact, as you are going on the trip with your 
uncle, I’d like you too to know the reason for 
my errand.”’ 

“As you wish,’’ replied Don, seating him- 
self. 

“‘Tt’s about my brother, Luther Hornbeck,’’ 
she went on. ‘‘As Fred told Don yesterday he 
is—or was—a missionary in Africa. We 
haven’t heard from him for more than a year 
and we’re greatly worried about him. For all 
we know, he may be dead.’’ 

““You mustn’t jump to that conclusion too 
soon,’’ replied the captain. ‘‘I’ve been in 
Africa myself for a year at a time without be- 
ing able to communicate with my friends. Let- 
ters and telegrams often have to be entrusted 
to native bearers and very often they don’t 
get to the coast at all. The bearer may lose 
them or he himself may fall a victim to wild 
beasts or reptiles or hostile tribes.’’ 

‘‘T know,’’ admitted his visitor. ‘‘But he 
was such a good correspondent and wrote so 
often that, even if some of his messages were 
lost, others would probably have come through. 
It’s odd that we haven’t had a single word 
from him.”’ 

‘‘H’m!’’? mused the captain. ‘‘It is rather 
queer. What about the last letter you did get 
from him? Did he say anything about condi- 
tions in his field of work? Were the natives 
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restless, savage? Was there an outbreak 
threatening?”’ 

‘‘Ves,’? replied Miss Hornbeck. ‘‘That’s 
what added to my worry. He said that the na- 
tives had been greatly wrought up by wrongs 
that had been committed by parties of white 
hunters and were threatening to sweep all 
whites from the country. He hoped, however, 
that he would be able to soothe them.’’ 

‘“‘That doesn’t sound so good,’’ observed the 
captain thoughtfully. ‘‘Have you communi- 
cated with the mission boards? It seems to 
me they ought to be able to learn something 
about him.”’ 

‘<They’ve done their best,’’ said his visitor; 
‘“‘but they’re as much in the dark as we are. 
His messages to them stopped at about the 
same time his letters did to us. You see, he 
was in a very remote part of the country. He 
had left his usual station and had pushed right 
into the heart of the African wilderness to 
help a remote tribe living somewhere beyond 
the Tana River.’’ 

‘“‘The Tana River,’’ repeated the captain. 
“‘That runs for hundreds of miles through 
Kenya Colony. Well,’’ he continued, ‘‘it isn’t 
much to go on. But there are lions along the 
Tana, and it may well be that our journey will 
take us into that vicinity. I’ll keep the matter 
in my mind and make inquiries among the na- 
tives and of any white men that we meet. It 
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will be queer if we don’t run across some trace 
of him.’’ 

““That’s awfully good of you, Captain 
Sturdy,’’ said Miss Hornbeck gratefully. ‘‘It’s 
awful to live in such suspense. He was the 
dearest of brothers, and my heart is wrung 
every time I think of him. If he is alive, as I 
hope and pray he is, I want to know it. If he 
is dead we ought to know that, too, for there 
are family matters, financial matters, which 
can only be settled when we have definite 
knowledge.”’ 

‘*You can depend on me to do my very best,’’ 
Captain Sturdy promised heartily. 

With repeated thanks Miss Hornbeck took 
her leave. 

‘*What do you think of it, Uncle Frank?’’ 
asked Don, as he returned to the library after 
having escorted the guest to the door. 

‘Looks to me as though he were dead,’’ re- 
plied the captain. ‘‘With all the multiplied 
agencies in search of him he ought to have been 
found if he were still alive. Yet there’s the 
case of Livingstone, you know, who was 
thought dead for years before Stanley found 
him alive and well. Still, that is hardly a fair 
parallel, for at that time Africa in the main 
was an unknown land to most white people. 
To-day, since the continent has been opened 
up, it ought to be much easier. Frankly, I 
think it likely that the natives have killed him 
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in the outbreak he mentioned in his letter. 
Then they’ve been afraid and buried him and 
put all their people under a vow of silence. 
Those natives are dabsters in keeping from the 
white man anything they don’t want him to 
know.’’ 

‘‘That Tana River may be something of a 
clue,’’ observed Don. 

“‘To a certain extent, yes,’’ admitted his 
uncle. ‘‘But it’s a long stream and it will be 
like hunting for a needle in a haystack. Still, 
stranger things have happened in Africa than 
that we should find this man in the land of the 
living.’’ 

The next morning Teddy Allison came 
through the gate with a whoop and turned a 
series of handsprings on the walk up to the 
porch where Don was sitting. 

‘“You don’t need to say a word,’’ laughed 
Don, as Teddy, flushed and breathless, threw 
himself down on the top step. ‘‘Your dad has 
said that you can go.’’ 

“Right the first time,’’? gurgled Teddy. 
‘‘But, oh, I had a sweet time getting him to 
agree.’’ 

‘Hard work, was it?’’ asked Don. 

‘‘Hard is no name for it,’’ replied Teddy. 
‘‘The stern father. Nothing doing! No sir-ee! 
No son of his was going to take a chance with 
lions. Reminded him that the gorillas didn’t 
get me. He said that was because they didn’t 
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think me worth getting. Lions might not be so 
particular. I asked him how I was going to 
spend my vacation. He suggested that I go to 
a summer term of school. Reminded me that 
I was conditioned in some of my studies last 
term.’’ 

‘‘How cruel!’’ and Don grinned. 

‘““Wasn’t it? Well, we chinned for a time 
and I told him about that shooting you did in 
the back yard and how anxious you were for 
me to go along with you and spoke of the way 
"you saved me from the robbers in the Sahara 

‘Desert and how you and your uncles had res- 
cued him himself from the bandits, and that 
the least we could do would be to oblige you— 
do you get that ‘oblige you’?—and that if he 
didn’t let me go, I’d never be the same again. 
Finally he weakened and came through. But, 
gee, I earned it! Was as limp as a rag when 
I’d finished. Now bring on your lions. Young 
Teddy Allison, the terror of the jungles, fears 
them not!’’ 

‘‘No,’’? came Jenny Jenks’ voice, and the 
boys turned to find that damsel transfixing 
them with a stony stare. ‘‘No, an’ it’d be a 
heap better if you did fear ’em an’ keep away 
frum the dratted things that’ll tear you limb 
frum limb, but there’s no use talkin’ to them 
that are lifted up in their own conceit an’ pride 
goeth before C2struction an’ a horty speerit be- 
fore a fall, an’ you think that because nothin’ 
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has got you yit nothin’ ever will, an’ there’s 
plenty that thought the same thing, but they 
found out that they wuz mistook an’ then it 
wuz too late, fur death on the pale hoss had 
ketched up with ’em an’—”’ 

She stopped suddenly, her eyes bulged and 
she began to gasp. 

“‘Go on, Jenny,’’ grinned Teddy. 

‘“‘She’s_ choking!’’ cried Don, in alarm. 
‘‘She’s swallowed her chewing gum!’’ 


CHAPTER VI 
OFF For THE Dark ContTINENT 


Don and Teddy sprang to Jenny Jenks’ aid 
and thumped her on the back until the wad of 
gum was dislodged and she could again breathe 
freely. 

‘““That’s too bad, Jenny,’’ said Don, as she 
wiped her streaming eyes with her apron. 

‘“Which it wuz a jedgment on me fur wastin’ 
my breath on them that only sniff an’ laff when 
people is tryin’ to turn ’em frum the way of 
foolishness,’’ said Jenny. ‘‘As my mother 
used to say to me, ‘Jenny,’ she says, ‘don’t 
never try to teach men nothin’,’ she says, ‘fur 
they think they know it all an’ when all is 
said and done they don’t know nothin’ an’ they 
ain’t wuth savin’ anyway, fur the whole kit 
an’ bilin’ of them ain’t any good,’ an’ pore 
mother ought to know, ’cause she had four hus- 
ban’s and supported all of ’em by takin’ in 
washin’, though I will say fur the last of ’em 
that he would look up new customers fur mother 
an’ take the washin’ home, an’ of course—’’ 


She stopped in her exuberant burst and 
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sidled into the hall as Mr. Sturdy came round 
the corner of the house. 

‘‘Write us a letter, Jenny, and tell us the 
rest of it,’? Teddy called after her. 

‘“‘Been having a heart to heart talk with 
Jenny?’’ asked Mr. Sturdy, with a smile, as he 
came up the steps of the porch. 

‘‘She’s been doing the talking,’’ laughed 
Don. ‘‘We couldn’t get a word in edgewise.’’ 

1 didn’t. (want, to,’? put ins Leddys is “Tat 
rather hear Jenny talk than go to a circus.’’ 

‘“‘Just when are Uncle Frank and Uncle 
Amos planning to start?’’ asked Don, turning 
to the subject of most interest to him at the 
present time. 

‘““A week from to-morrow, I believe,’’? was 
the reply. ‘‘Both Frank and Amos have ar- 
rangements to make that won’t let them go till 
that time.’’ 

‘‘T suppose we will start from New York,’’ 
said Don. 

“‘No, you’ll sail from Boston,’’ said his 
father. ‘‘It’s the zoo there for which Frank’s 
planning to get most of the lions, and he has 
to have a last word with the curator before 
he starts. I imagine that a week won’t be any 
too long for you boys to get your outfit. You’d 
better get busy at once.”’ 

He passed into the house and the boys looked 
at each other. 
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‘‘A whole week,’’ mourned Teddy. ‘‘Gee, I 
wish it were to-morrow!”’ 

“Don’t worry,’’ grinned Don. ‘‘The lions 
won’t be all gone before we get to Africa.’’ 

As a matter of fact, the boys found that a 
week was none too much for the hosts of things 
they had to do in securing their outfit, a task 
which made necessary a couple of trips to New 
York. 

The day before they were to leave Hillville 
they went over to the Turners’ to say good-by. 

‘“‘How I wish I were going along with you 
fellows!’ remarked Fred enviously. 

‘“‘S-sh!?? warned Emily. ‘‘Don’t let Aunt 
Amelia hear you say that or she’ll go into hys- 
terics. She thinks it’s bad enough to have 
Uncle Luther there without having you going 
over.’’ > 

‘“‘Can’t blame her under the circumstances,’’ 
remarked Don. ‘‘By the way, you haven’t 
heard anything further about him since your 
aunt was over at our house, have you?’’ 

‘““Not a thing,’’ replied Emily. ‘‘I’m begin- 
ning to think we never will.”’ 

‘““You just keep up hope,’’ counseled Don. 
“Uncle Frank has an uncanny way of whee- 
dling things out of the natives and I’m betting 
on him to find some clue. Maybe we’ll bring 
him back with us.’’ 

‘‘Oh, that would be splendid!’’ exclaimed 
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Emily. ‘‘It would be a new lease of life for 
Aunt Amelia.’’ 

‘‘How long do you expect to be gone?’’ asked 
Fred. 

‘“‘Tt all depends,’’? replied Don. ‘‘Uncle 
Frank thinks that, with luck, we may be back 
in three months. But you never can tell. One 
thing’s certain, we won’t come back until Uncle 
Frank has done what he sets out to do. That’s 
a way he has.’’ 

They chatted until late, and Don and Teddy 
parted with reluctance from these friends, 
whose last words to them were urgings that 
they should take the utmost care of themselves 
in the perilous journey that lay before them. 

Dan brought the car around in the morn- 
ing and all the members of the household gath- 
ered in front of the house to bid the travelers 
farewell. 

Mr. Sturdy’s voice was husky as he threw 
his arms over the shoulders of the boys. 
Ruth’s eyes filled with tears and Mrs. Sturdy 
broke down and sobbed as she hugged Don to 
her convulsively. 

‘“‘Good-by, Mister Don,’? whimpered Jenny. 
“Don’t get et up by no lions.’’ 

‘‘T won’t,’’? promised Don, as he followed 
his uncles into the tonneau of the car while 
Teddy sat in front with Dan. 

The latter threw in the clutch and the ear 
whirled down the driveway and out of the gate, 
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the boys leaning out and waving as long as 
they could see the little group left behind. 

They had barely reached the station when 
they heard the whistle of the approaching 
train, and a couple of minutes later it drew in 
with a grinding of brakes and a clangor of 
bells. 


Dan shook hands all around and wished them . 


luck, and the boys followed their elders into 
the Pullman, bestowed their belongings in the 
racks, and settled down for the ride to New 
York, from which point they were to take the 
Boston Express. 

‘For some little time the boys were quieter 
and more subdued than usual. It had been a 
wrench to cut loose from home and venture out 
into the unknown to battle with savage beasts 
and reptiles, possibly with natives more dan- 
gerous than either, and where the least slip or 
accident might mean all the difference between 
life and death. Who knew whether they would 
ever look on these familiar scenes again or see 
the faces of those they loved best in all the 
world? 

But youth is resilient and optimistic, and 
before the train reached the metropolis Don 
and Teddy had banished gloomy thoughts and 
were all aflame with anticipation of what 
awaited them in the far-away continent, replete 
with glamour and mystery. 

' They would have been very glad to take a 
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whirl about New York, but the connections 
were close and they transferred at once to the 
train for Boston. 

It was late in the afternoon when they 
reached their destination and they had to put 
off most of their sightseeing till the next day. 
The boys did have time, however, to go down 
to the wharf and take a look at the steamer 
that was to be their home for many days to 
come. 

‘“‘The Tuscan!’ exclaimed Don, reading the 
name on the stern of a large and handsome 
vessel on which the stevedores were busy load- 
ing cargo. ‘‘Here she is, Teddy. Looks like 
a million dollars to me.’’ 

‘‘She’s all to the good,’’ pronounced Teddy. 
‘“*Wonder if they’ll let us go aboard.”’ 

“‘T ouess there’ll be no trouble about that, if 
we tell them that we’re going to sail on her,’’ 
conjectured Don. 

Permission was readily obtained from one of 
the officers who stood near, and the boys went 
over the gangplank. They wandered over the 
ship from end to end, and the more they saw 
of her the better they liked her. While not so 
palatial in appointments as the great liners 
that ply between America and Europe, she 
had every comfort and some touches of luxury. 
The cabin was spacious and handsomely fur- 
nished and the staterooms were unusually 
large and airy, with a view, no doubt, to the 
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tropical weather that would be experienced 
when she reached the Indian Ocean. 

‘‘Let’s see, where is the port we land at?’’ 
asked Teddy. 

‘““Mombasa,’’ replied Don. ‘‘That’s the 
chief port of the Kenya Colony. From there 
we can go by railroad a little way into the in- 


terior. When we reach the lion district we’ll 


organize a safari with what natives we need 
and strike off into the wilderness.”’ 

The next morning Captain Sturdy went to 
the zoo to see the curator of that institution, 
and the boys went along with him. Then the 
eaptain left them to their own devices for the 
rest of the day with the sole injunction to turn 
up at the hotel before dark. 

While they were at the zoo they devoted 
their attention to the larger beasts and rep- 
tiles, especially those that had been brought 
from Africa. Many of them they had already 
seen in their native haunts during their trip to 
the gorilla country, pythons, alligators, leop- 
ards, and one of the identical gorillas they had 
brought home from their last expedition. 

‘The old boy doesn’t seem to recognize us,’’ 
said Teddy, with a grin, as the brute’s eyes 
passed over them indifferently. 

“Tf he did, he’d be glad to gather us to his 
bosom,’’ laughed Don, ‘‘and what those hairy 
arms would do to us would be a caution.’’ 

Their pulses were especially stirred when 
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they came to the lion section and gazed on the 
huge beasts pacing restlessly to and fro. The 
sight of those huge heads and powerful paws 
gave them something to think about. Before 
long they would be seeing those ferocious 
brutes, not safely ensconced behind bars, but 
ranging their native jungles, perhaps charging 
upon them with open jaws and eyes ablaze. 

“‘Tt’s going to be no picnic to bag those fel- 
lows,’’ murmured Teddy thoughtfully. 

‘‘You said something!’’ replied Don. ‘‘Look 
at those shoulders! Uncle Frank says that 
they’re able to sling an ox over their backs 
and trot off with it. How would you like to 
be in the place of the ox, old boy?’’ 

‘“‘T can imagine things more pleasant,’’ ad- 
mitted Teddy. ‘‘See those teeth and claws. 
It’s up to us to be pretty quick on the trigger 
when one of those fellows comes after us.’’ 

The boys tore themselves away at last and 
spent the rest of the day in taking in the sights 
of the great New England metropolis. 

Both Don and Teddy were intensely patri- 
otic, and their hearts thrilled at the view of the 
many spots associated with early Revolution- 
ary days. They stood on Bunker Hill, chris- 
tened by the blood of patriots, on Boston 
Common, where the clash occurred that had 
so much to do with bringing on the struggle. 
They visited the home of Paul Revere and 
Christ Church, where was hung the lantern 
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that told that dashing rider that the British 
were on the march to Lexington. They went 
on board the Constitution, the ‘‘Old Ironsides’’ 
that had swept the seas in the War of 1812 and 
that was then being remodeled to serve for 
years to come as a reminder to American youth 
of the daring deeds of their ancestors. It was 
a day rich in interest and inspiration. 

A little after noon they dropped into a res- 
taurant for lunch. The place was crowded, but 
by dint of search they found at last a table that 
happened to be unoccupied, although a chair 
had been tilted against it. 

‘This seems to be all right,’’ suggested Don. 
‘‘Tf there’s one more coming, there’ll still be 
plenty of room, for this table will seat four.’’ 

‘‘Looks good to me,’’? said Teddy, as he 
dropped into a seat and picked up a menu card. 

They were mentally selecting a lunch when 
they heard a voice behind them. 

‘““Well, of all the nerve!’’ the voice ex- 
claimed. 

“You said it,’’ agreed another voice. 

Don and Teddy looked up in some surprise 
and saw two young men, somewhat older than 
themselves, who were regarding them with 
marked disfavor. 

The newcomers were rather loudly dressed 
and had a supercilious air. 

‘“‘Were you referring to us?’’ asked Don 


coldly. 
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‘*To nobody else,’’ was the curt reply of the 
one who had first spoken. 

‘‘Perhaps you'll be good enough to explain,’’ 
said Don, still more coldly. 

‘‘Didn’t you see that this table was spoken 
for?’’ snapped his interlocutor. 

‘‘T saw that a chair was tipped against it,’’ 
returned Don, ‘‘and supposed one person ex- 
pected to sit there. But this is a public res- 
taurant and there is room for four.”’ 

‘‘T had first call on it just the same,’’ blurted 
the youth in his most offensive tone. 

‘“‘Do you and your friend expect to occupy 
two chairs apiece?’’ asked Don, restraining his 
temper with difficulty. 

“‘Oh, come along, Oscar,’’ broke in the sec- 
ond youth petulantly. ‘‘Don’t waste your time 
arguing with trash.’’ 

‘‘What’s that?’’ cried Don, springing to his 
feet. 


CHAPTER VII 
TrouBLE BREWING 


Berrore Don Sturdy’s blazing eyes the arro- 
gant newcomers shrank back so swiftly that 
they nearly fell over each other. 

Teddy had also risen and faced the fellows 
with a face flushed with anger. 

A waiter hurried up with outspread hands. 

‘“Gentlemen, gentlemen!” he implored. 

Don took a grip on himself. 

‘“‘You cheap loafers,’’ he said in a low in- 
tense tone, ‘‘if we were not in a public place, 
you’d get a thrashing you’d remember all your 
lives.’ 

With surly glances but with all haste the 
fellows slunk away and Don and Teddy re- 
sumed their places at the table. 

‘‘T wonder why they permit such things to 
live,’?’ muttered Teddy, as he picked up the 
menu card again. 

‘‘Tt takes all kinds to make a world,’’ said 
Don philosophically. ‘‘It’s a pity that we can’t 
have those fellows in a nice secluded place 
where we could crowd those pretty words of 
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theirs down their throats. But I’m not going 
to let this little fracas spoil my lunch. Let’s 
see what they’ve got. I’m as hungry as a 
wolf.’’ 

In the afternoon they took a run out to Lex- 
ington and Concord to see the places where the 
‘‘embattled farmers stood,’’ and where the 
shots were fired that were ‘‘heard around the 
world.’’ With this and a hurried visit to Har- 
vard University at Cambridge they were con- 
tent to call it a day. 

‘‘At what time do we start to-morrow, Uncle 
Frank?’’ asked Don that evening, as Captain 
Sturdy sat stretched at his ease in his hotel 
room. 

‘The ship leaves at ten o’clock,’’ replied the 
captain. ‘‘We want to get aboard about nine. 
You youngsters would better get to bed early 
so that your last sleep on shore for a while will 
be a good one.’’ 

“Did you get through all your business to- 
day?’’ asked Don. 

‘‘Hivery last bit of it,’’ replied the captain. 
‘‘Amos, though, has an engagement promptly 
at nine to-morrow. But he ought to be through 
in fifteen minutes, and that will give him plenty 
of time to get to the boat.”’ | 

The next day dawned clear and beautiful and 
the boys hailed it as an omen of a prosperous 
trip. 

They were all up betimes and shortly after 
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breakfast took a taxi for the wae dropping 
Professor Bruce on the way at an office in the 
business section. 

‘‘And for the love of Pete, Amos, don’t for- 
get that you have a scant hour to get to the 
boat,’’ was Captain Sturdy’s parting injunc- 
tion as the professor stepped out of the car. ce 
‘*The vessel will probably start on the minute’ 
of ten.’’ r | 

“‘T’ll be there,’’ promised Professor Bruce. \w.i.+% 

The three parsed their way to the dock, 
which they found a scene of bustle and last 
minute animation. The last of the cargo was 
being rushed on board and stowed away in the 
hold and the pier and vessel were thronged 
with friends and relatives of the departing 
voyagers. 

Captain Frank and the two boys hurried on 
board and repaired to their staterooms, which 
they found were in a most advantageous loca- 
tion with a clear view and well away from the 
throbbing of the engines. Don and Teddy were 
to occupy one and the captain and the profes- 
sor were to double up in another. 

They stowed away their possessions so as to 
take up as little room as possible, and then the 
boys went out on deck. There they leaned 
over the rail, enjoying with keen interest the 
busy scene helow. 

The minutes passed quickly, and Batnes the 
boys knew it they heard the first of the signals 
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that warned visitors that it was time to go 
ashore. 

‘What can be keeping Amos?’’ came a voice 
at their side, and, looking up, they saw Cap- 
tain Frank, his eye on his watch and a worried 
expression on his face. 

‘‘T’d forgotten!’’ exclaimed Don. ‘‘Hasn’t 
he turned up yet?”’ 

‘‘Not so that you can notice,’’ grumbled Cap- 
tain Sturdy. ‘‘Ten to one he’s mooning about 
somewhere and has forgotten all about the 
hour. That’s Amos to a dot.’’ 

‘‘Oh, he won’t forget such an important 
thing as that,’’ said Don with an assurance he 
was far from feeling, for he knew only too well 
the absent-mindedness of his uncle. ‘‘He’ll be 
here before we sail.’’ 

‘“‘Suppose he doesn’t turn up,’’ observed 
Teddy in some consternation. ‘‘What shall we 
do? Get off the boat and take the next one 
that sails?’’ 

‘“‘Not much we won’t!’’ snapped Captain 
Sturdy. ‘‘We’re going ahead, anyway. Amos 
can charter a swift boat that may catch up to 
us before we’ve dropped the pilot. Or he can 
wait for the next boat and rejoin us some- 
where in Africa.’’ 

Ted glanced at his watch. It was twelve 
minutes to ten. 

‘*A lot can happen in twelve minutes,’’ he 
said consolingly. 
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Two minutes passed, four, six. Captain 
Frank was fuming. 

‘What a fool I was not to have stopped off 
with him at that office!’’ he groaned. ‘‘If ever 
a man needed a guardian—’’ words failed him. 

Three minutes more passed. The last signal 
had sounded. The dockmen were busy casting 
off the moorings. Others were getting ready 
to pull in the gangplank. 

**Tt’s all up,’’ growled Captain Frank, as he 
closed his watch with a snap. 

“‘No it isn’t,’’ shouted Don, as his keen eyes 
descried far up the pier a car that was com- 
ing at breakneck speed. ‘‘I’ll bet he’s in 
that ‘car.’’ 

Down the pier whizzed the car and stopped a 
few feet from the gangplank. 

Out of it stepped Professor Bruce, who 
handed a bill to the driver and placidly ambled 
up the plank. Scarcely had he set foot on the 
deck before the plank was pulled up and the 
vessel drifted out of the pier. A bell jangled 
in the engine room and she was off. 

‘‘Gee, but that was cutting it pretty fine!’’ 
breathed Teddy. 

“‘Uncle Amos was certainly running true to 
form,’’ laughed Don, with vast relief. 

Captain Frank eyed the late-comer stonily. 

‘‘So you did remember, Amos, that you were 
going to Africa,’’ he remarked with a sarcasm 
that was wholly lost on the professor. 
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‘‘Oh, yes,’’? the latter answered, beaming 
upon him through his spectacles. ‘‘I met the 
most interesting man that I’ve seen for a long 
time. We got to talking about the architecture 
of the ancient Sumerians at the time of Queen 
Shud-ab, and I was so engrossed that I lost 
count of time. But as it is, I see I got here 
with two minutes to spare. I wish I had spent 
those two minutes with him, for really I wanted 
to correct him on one point where I’m sure he 
was in error and—’’ 

‘‘Didn’t think you were giving all of us heart 
failure, did you?’’ queried Captain Sturdy. 

‘“‘Dear me, were you worried?’’ asked the 
professor, in surprise. ‘‘That’s too bad. But 
I do wish I hadn’t hurried away so abruptly, 
for his theory on the monoliths was based on a 
wrong interpretation of certain hieroglyphics 
and I think I could have shown him—’’ 

Here Captain Frank had a violent fit of 
coughing, and in his concern the professor for- 
got to finish his sentence. 

Don and Teddy kept straight faces with an 
effort and exchanged surreptitious winks while 
the captain and the professor walked away to 
the forward part of the ship. 

‘““That’s what it is to be a great scientist,’’ 
Teddy stated. 

“*Yes,’’ assented Don, ‘‘they’re walking with 
their heads in the clonds a good deal of the 
time. Too bad, wasn’t it, that he lost that 
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extra two minutes of the chinfest? He’ll be 
regretting that all through the trip.’’ 

The Tuscan moved majestically out through 
the bay, threading her way through a host of 
smaller craft, while the boys watched the shift- 
ting panorama of land and water. On and on 
she went until the choppy waters of the bay 
merged into the long swells and rollers of the 
Atlantic. 

Soon the land grew dim on the horizon and 
finally merged with the sea. The voyagers had 
severed the last thread that bound them to 
their native land. Now they were heading 
toward the land where it was always summer, 
the land of glamour and mystery and perhaps 
of tragedy. 

The salt air whipped the boys’ cheeks and 
brought to them heightened color. The tang of 
the sea was in their nostrils. Their hearts 
were thrilled with the sense of high adventure. 
At the moment they would not have exchanged 
places with any one on earth. 

They went up into the bow of the ship and 
watched the foam and spray as her cutwater 
ploughed through the waves. She was going 
at full speed and the roar of her engines had 
subsided into a smooth steady hum of power 
and promise of a speedy voyage. 

Almost before the boys knew it the time for 
luncheon came, and as this was a call that they 
seldom disobeyed they hurried to their room 
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to wash and brush up before presenting them- 
selves in the dining saloon. 

As they came out of their stateroom they 
saw the figures of two young men a little dis- 
tance in front of them in the passageway. 

Teddy took a second look and clutched 
Don’s arm. 

“Ror the love of Mike!’’ he exclaimed. 
‘‘Look who’s here!’’ 


CHAPTER VIII 
SQUELCHING A BraGGART 


Don Srurpy looked and saw that the two 
youths to whom Teddy Allison referred were 
the same with whom they had had the dispute 
in the restaurant on the day before. 

‘Well, what do you know about that?’’ Don 
exclaimed in disgust. ‘‘What ill wind blew 
them here?’’ 

‘“‘They must be bound for Africa like our- 
selves,’? conjectured Teddy, ‘‘for the ship 
doesn’t stop anywhere before we reach north- 
ern Africa, but we’ll hope they don’t go on as 
far as Mombasa.’’ 

‘We'll have them on our necks through the 
whole trip,’’ said Don with vexation. 

‘“That’s what I call a bit of hard luck,”’ 
vouchsafed Teddy. ‘‘We can pick our com- 
panions on land, but on the ship it’s different. 
People are thrown together so closely that they 
can’t avoid each other to any great extent.’’ 

‘Well, we’ll have to make the best of it,’’ 
rejoined Don. ‘‘If they let us alone, we’ll be 
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hope that they’re so pleased with each other’s 
company that they’ll flock together.”’ 

At table they found themselves seated di- 
rectly opposite the two of whom they had been 
conversing. As their glances met, the stran- 
gers manifested the same surprise that Don 
and Teddy had felt when they discovered them 
in the passageway. One of them was so 
startled that he dropped his napkin. 

They whispered to each other and then 
stared offensively at Don and Teddy. The lat- 
ter returned the look indifferently and devoted 
themselves to their meal. It was an excellent 
one and they did it full justice. 

The sea had roughened somewhat, but Don 
and Teddy were good sailors and the pitching 
of the vessel bothered them not at all. It was 
noticeably different, however, with the two who 
sat opposite. By the time they were halfway 
through their meal they were simply toying 
with their food. Their faces were gradually 
assuming a pallid look and in their eyes were 
signs of uneasiness and distress. When the 
roast was being served, one of them hastily 
quitted the table. The other stuck it out till 
dessert, when he too disappeared. 

Don and Teddy looked at each other and 
grinned. 

“‘T guess their staterooms will hold them for 
a while,’’ conjectured Don. 

‘‘Not wishing them any hard luck, I’d be 
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glad to see them held there for the rest of the 
voyage,’’ replied Teddy. 

““Too much to hope for,’’ returned Don. 

Although Teddy’s far from benevolent wish 
was not granted, it was two days before the un- 
fortunate pair again appeared on deck. They 
were wan and haggard and inclined to be quiet. 
But in another day or two their subdued air 
vanished and they were swaggering about the 
ship as though they owned it. 

Don and Teddy had ignored them, and no 
words had been exchanged. But on the fourth 
day, as they were strolling back from the bow 
where they had been engaged in conversation 
with some of the sailors, Don and Teddy came 
across their special antipathies talking with 
Captain Frank, with whom they had managed 
to scrape an acquaintance. 

Captain Sturdy, to whom Don had said noth- 
ing about the fracas in the restaurant, beck- 
oned to his nephew. 

‘‘Come over here, Don, and you, Teddy,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I want to introduce you to these young 
men, Mr. Oscar Roden and Mr. Philip Brox. 
They are going to Africa to shoot big game, 
and as you’re on the same errand you young 
fellows ought to know each other.’’ 

The boys had no recourse but to acknowl- 
edge the introduction, and if there was any 
stiffness about the ceremony Don’s uncle failed 
to notice it. 
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‘‘T’ll leave you young fellows to talk things 
over,’’ said Captain Frank rising from his 
seat. ‘‘I’ve got something to see Amos about. 
See you later.’’ 

It was an awkward situation, but good breed- 
ing demanded that for a time bygones should 
be permitted to be bygones. 

‘¢What kind of game are you after?’’ asked 
Don, after a moment’s pause. 

‘‘Oh, anything that comes within reach of 
our guns,’’ replied Brox. 

‘‘Just let’s get our sights on it and it will 
come down, whatever it is,’? put in Roden 
boastfully. 

‘‘They’ll all look alike to us,’’ remarked 
Brox. ‘‘Lions, leopards, rhinos, elephants. 
The bigger they are the harder they fall.’’ 

.*Yes,’’? said Teddy musingly, ‘‘but some- 
times they refuse to fall.’’ 

‘‘That’s because the bullet isn’t put in the 
right place,’’ rejoined Brox. ‘‘Of course a 
dub hasn’t got a chance. But a dead shot can 
always get away withit. That old rifle of mine 
can be depended on to do the trick every time.’’ 

‘‘It’s good that you have such a fine 
weapon,’’ remarked Don. 

‘‘The best that money can buy,’’ said Brox 
complacently. ‘‘But of course it all depends 
on the man who’s handling it. The man be- 
hind the gun, you know..’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ assented Don. ‘‘That makes all the 
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difference. Have you had any experience in 
hunting big game?’’ 

Brox flushed a little. 

‘“No,’’ he admitted. ‘‘But I’ve shot a lot 
of deer in the North woods, and any one that 
can bring down a deer can bring down a lion 
or an elephant.”’ 

‘“‘Of course it’s a bit different,’? put in 
Teddy. ‘‘The deer isn’t putting up a fight. 
He’s just running away. The lion or the ele- 
phant will probably be charging you. A man 
is apt to get a little flustered.”’ 

‘“‘Do you mean that you’d be afraid?’’ asked 
Brox, with vast scorn. 

““Yes,’’ admitted Teddy meekly. ‘‘Terribly 
afraid. That is, I always have been.’’ 

‘‘Have been?’’ asked Roden, in surprise. 

‘My friend has had a little experience in 
such things,’’ said Don quietly. ‘‘He’s run 
across lions, anacondas, pythons, rhinos, alli- 
gators and gorillas. Not much outside of that, 
though.’’ 

‘“‘H-m!’’ Brox looked a little disconcerted. 
““How about you?’’ 

“Oh, I’ve tagged along with Uncle Frank 
and Uncle Amos and got in a pot shot once ina 
while,’’ admitted Don modestly. 

“‘Oh, with your Uncle Frank,’’ said Roden. 
‘Of course that explains it. He’s got the rep- 
utation of being the most famous big game 
hunter in the world. Any one would be safe 
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with him. AIl you’d have to do would be to 
look on while he did the work.”’ 

‘Well, that may be true,’’ said Teddy 
mildly, ‘‘Still, once in a while the party gets 
separated in the jungle and one has to go on 
his own.”’ 

‘‘Well, in that case all you had to do was to 
hide somewhere until Captain Sturdy found 
you again,’’ said Brox. ‘‘It must have been a 
great care on his mind having you to look 
after. Not much fun for a hunter to have to 
take the part of a nursemaid.’’ 

‘““He didn’t seem to mind it much,’’ rephed 
Don, as Teddy gave him a nudge in the ribs. 
“‘At least, he never said anything to that ef- 
fect.”’ 

‘“*You can see the chap is good-natured,’’ 
yawned Brox. ‘‘But when I go at a thing like 
that I like to stand on my own two feet. 
That’s me!’’ 

“Same here,’’ vaunted Roden. 

‘‘By the way,’’ said Brox. ‘‘I’ll show you 
the rifle with which I’m going to do the trick. 
Just wait a minute.’’ 

He rose and hurried away to his cabin. 

‘*He’s a wonderful shot,’’ commented Roden, 
as he looked after his friend. ‘‘Just can’t 
miss.’’ 

‘*Tt must be interesting to watch him,’’ said 
Don politely. 

Brox was back in a minute with his rifle. It 
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was a fine and costly weapon of the best make. 

‘‘Weast your eyes on that,’’ he said loudly, 
as he handed it over to Don and Teddy for in- 
spection. 

‘‘It’s a dandy, sure enough,’’ pronounced 
Don enthusiastically, as he examined it care- 
fully. ‘‘I don’t wonder that you’re proud 
of 4t.”’ 

‘‘T’m prouder still of the way I handle it,’’ 
returned Brox. ‘‘I won a prize a little while 
ago in a shooting tournament.’’ 

‘“‘My friend here is a pretty fair shot him- 
self,’? remarked Teddy. 

‘‘Ts that so?’’ replied Brox, with a touch of 
a sneer. ‘‘If we were on land, I’d show him 
what real shooting is like.’’ 

‘“What’s the matter with the ship?’’ asked 
Teddy. 

Brox looked a little doubtful. 

‘““That’s a different proposition,’’ he said. 
‘<The ship tosses so much that it would be 
rather hard to take a steady aim.’’ 

‘‘True,’? admitted Teddy. ‘‘But it would 
be as fair for one as the other.”’ 

Brox opened his eyes wide. 

‘““You don’t really mean that you want to 
back your friend against me?’’ he asked unbe- 
hevingly. 

“Why, yes, I think he might have a chance,’’ 
said Teddy, with some pretence of hesitation. 

Brox laughed boisterously. 
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‘Do you feel the same way about it?’’ he 
asked of Don. 

‘CWhy, anything for a little sport,’’ replied 
Don. ‘‘It would be good fun, even if I haven’t 
got any chance. Help to while the time away.’’ 

Again Brox laughed. 

‘How about a little bet, say ten dollars, just 
to make it interesting?’’ he said. ‘‘I’ll give 
you a handicap at that. One shot out of five, 
for instance.”’ 

‘‘T wouldn’t take a handicap, no matter how 
much I needed it,’? replied Don. ‘‘But I’ll 
take the bet for ten, just for fun.’’ 

“‘Tt’s a shame to take the money,’’ muttered 
Roden. ‘‘Why, Brox will make a show of you.’’ 

‘‘Perhaps,’’ admitted Don. ‘‘But I can af- 
ford to lose the ten.’’ 

‘‘How about you?’’ asked Roden of Teddy. 
““Want to back your friend for ten more?’’ 

‘‘Done,’’ agreed Teddy. 

‘“‘This is our lucky day, Oscar,’’ chuckled 
Brox. ‘‘Ten dollars apiece just for the trouble 
of picking it up.’’ 

Their manner was so offensive that Don and 
Teddy had some difficulty in keeping their tem- 
per. But they succeeded admirably. 

It was arranged that the match should occur 
shortly after lunch, provided that the ship’s 
captain would permit it to take place. Of this 
latter they had little doubt, however, for a 
space on the upper deck could be easily cleared 
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and the captain, they felt sure, would welcome 
anything that served to relieve the tedium of 
the voyage for the passengers. 

Don and Teddy went to their stateroom to 
see that the former’s rifle was put in the best 
of shape. On the way they encountered Cap- 
tain Sturdy and Professor Bruce. 

‘““How did you like your new acquaint- 
ances?’’ asked the captain, pausing. ‘‘They 
seemed to be a rather cocky pair from what 
little I talked with them.”’ 

‘“‘They’re all of that,’’? said Don, and went 
on to relate the subject matter of their con- 
versation as well as to narrate the affair in the 
restaurant. 

Don’s uncles chuckled. 

“‘So you’re going to shoot a match with 
him,’’ Captain Sturdy remarked. ‘‘The poor 
fellow doesn’t know what he’s up against. Go 
to it, my boy, and take the conceit out of him.’’ 

‘It’s like taking candy from a _baby,’’ 
gurgled Teddy, as he and Don pursued their 
way to their stateroom. 

‘‘Maybe,’’ laughed Don. ‘‘Then again, 
maybe not. He’s a blowhard, all right, but he 
may be a first-class shot for all that. But I 
sure am going to do my best.”’ 

During lunch, Brox and Roden were in high 
feather. They had spread throughout the ship 
the terms of their wager and urged all to be on 
hand to see Brox beat Don to a finish. 
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“Tf talk will do it, looks as though that 
nephew of yours is in for a licking,’’ observed 
the captain of the ship, Anderson by name, to 
Don’s Uncle Frank. They were old friends, 
having met several times on Captain Sturdy’s 
frequent voyages to and from the Dark Con- 
tinent. 

‘‘Yes, if talk would do it,’’ langhed Captain 
Sturdy. ‘‘But when it comes to actual shoot- 
ing, I think Brox is going to get the surprise 
of his life. You’re in for a treat this after- 
noon, old friend.’’ 

At three o’clock practically all the passen- 
gers on the ship had gathered on the upper 
deck. A space had been roped off to keep the 
spectators at a safe distance from the con- 
testants, who stood at a distance of about two 
hundred feet from the target. The latter con- 
sisted of a square board, on which had been 
fastened a circular piece of pasteboard about 
a foot in diameter with a bull’s-eye in the cen- 
ter and a series of numbered concentric rings. 

One of the passengers, a Mr. Spears, himself 
an accomplished marksman, had been selected 
as referee of the contest. It was arranged 
that each contestant should have twenty shots, 
firing alternately. The toss of a coin was to 
decide who was to have the first shot. 

Brox won the toss and toed the mark after 
looking around impressively upon the hushed 
crowd of spectators. 
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He steadied himself, took long and careful 
aim and fired. 

There was a movement of the cardboard and 
the hole made by the bullet showed on the outer 
edge of the bull’s-eye. 

At the distance and from the moving plat- 
form that the ship afforded, it was an excel- 
lent shot, and a salvo of applause went up from 
the spectators. Brox smiled and looked pat- 
ronizingly at his rival as he gave place. 

Don stepped quietly up to scratch, flung his 
rifle to his shoulder and almost with the same 
movement came the crack of his rifle. The bul- 
let struck the very heart of the bull’s-eye. 

““Hooray!’’ yelled Teddy. ‘‘Plugged it 
right in the center!’’ 

The yell was echoed by the crowd, amazed 
not only by the accuracy of the shot but the 
almost indifference with which it had been ac- 
complished. 

Brox was astounded. The complacent grin 
faded from his face. Roden’s countenance 
turned a sickly yellowish green. 

Once more Brox fired, again hitting the tar- 
get, but this time outside the bull’s-eye. Don 
again hit it right in the center, the second bul- 
let going directly in the wake of the first. 

Three times more they alternated, Don each 
time making a perfect score, while Brox with 
each shot was falling further and further be- 


hind. 
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On Don’s sixth shot, instead of lifting his 
rifle to his shoulder, he fired from the hip. The 
action was so unexpected that the spectators 
thought that it had been due to an accident and 
that the gun had gone off prematurely. 

Even the referee shared that delusion. 

‘“‘Too bad, Sturdy,’? Mr. Spears said re- 
gretfully. ‘‘You lost that shot.’’ 

“‘T don’t think so,’’ smiled Don. ‘‘See what 
the tally man says.”’ 

‘‘Bull’s-eye!’’ shouted that functionary, who 
had just finished examining the target. 

There was a cry of amazement from the 
crowd. They had never witnessed such shoot- 
ing. 

‘“That was a wild bullet, and if it hit the 
bull’s-eye, it was merely a fluke!’’ yelled Brox. 
‘‘T demand that the shot be not counted.’’ 

Mr. Spears looked a bit perplexed. 

“‘That’s all right,’’ laughed Don. ‘‘Don’t 
pass judgment yet till I take my next turn.’’ 

Again Brox fired, but he was wild now with 
rage and humiliation at the turn things were 
taking, and his shot hit the target many inches 
from the center. 

Don laid his rifle on the deck, picked it up 
and again fired from the hip, piercing once 
more the bull’s-eye. 

‘‘Another fluke?’? he asked smilingly of the 
referee, while a gale of applause swept over 
the crowd. 
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‘¢Such flukes don’t happen twice,’’ said Mr. 
Spears, as he credited Don with both tallies. 
‘‘Boy, it’s uncanny!’’ 

Twice more Don made a perfect score, each 
time firing from the hip. 

Brox threw down his gun in a paroxym of 
rage. 

‘<T’m through,’’ he declared. 

‘““You still have eleven shots to take,’’ the 
referee reminded him. 

“I’m through, I said,’’ repeated Brox, 
fairly fuming at the mouth. ‘‘I’m not in my 
usual form to-day, or I’d show you what’s 
what. That fellow has caught me when I’m 
off my stride.’’ 

It was lack of sportsmanship of the rankest 
kind and hisses came from all parts of the 
crowd. Brox glared about him angrily, picked 
up his gun, forced his way through the crowd 
and to his cabin. 

‘“A game sport—I don’t think!’’ muttered 
Teddy to himself. 

Captain Sturdy stepped forward. 

‘“‘Tt is too bad that our friend has lost his 
temper,’’ he said to the throng of passengers. 
“It’s no disgrace to be beaten by this young 
fellow,’’ putting his hand on Don’s shoulder, 
‘‘who, in spite of his youth, is the best shot 
I’ve ever seen, bar none. I don’t want you to 
be disappointed at the sudden close of this con- 
test, and if you say so, I’ll ask the victor to 
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give us a little further exhibition of fancy 
shooting. How about it?’’ 

A shout of approval and delight went up 
from all parts of the throng. 

‘“‘Guess you’re elected, Don,’’ he grinned. 
‘‘Suppose I suggest a few things.’’ 

‘All right,’’ assented Don. 

For a few minutes more he gave a bewilder- 
ing exhibition. He struck coins tossed into the 
air. He picked out each spot on a ten of 
hearts. He shot away the bowl of a pipe that 
Captain Frank held between his teeth. 

‘“‘Good work, old boy,’’ commended his 
uncle. ‘‘Now just one thing more. Spell ont 
for these good folks where we are going.’’ 

A big sheet of cardboard was tacked on the 
target. Don raised his rifle and shot with such 
rapidity that it seemed almost lke the rattle 
of a machine gun. The breathless audience 
scarcely grasped what he was doing until a big 
letter A traced by bullets appeared on the sheet 
of cardboard. Then in quick succession came 
F, R, I, C, A and there was the completed word 
that told of their destination—AFRICA! 

A perfect hurricane of applause greeted the 
feat, and at its termination Don was sur- 
rounded and mauled and pounded until he was 
sure that he must be black and blue all over 
his body. It had been a most amazing exhibi- 
tion of skill. 

Of them all, Teddy Allison was the most 
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overjoyed. He was almost delirious as he res- 
cued Don from the crowd and dragged him off 
with him to the seclusion of their cabin. 

““Gee, how you showed that fellow up!’’ he 
chortled, as he fairly hugged his friend. ‘‘And 
what a sport he was to plead the baby act! I 
guess he and Roden will sing small after this. 
You were wonderful, Don.’’ 

‘‘Oh, I just happened to be in my best 
form,’’ said Don. ‘‘I just felt that I couldn’t 
lose, and I suppose that helped me win.”’ 

‘‘Hiven without the handicap,’’ chuckled 
Teddy. 

‘“‘Kiven without the handicap,’’ laughed Don. 


CHAPT RR EX 
In tHE TEMPEST’s GRIP 


Trppy Auuison’s prediction that Brox and 
Roden would sing small for a while was justi- 
fied by the event. For a day or two they were 
conspicuous by their absence, appearing only 
briefly for meals, but sulking for the most of 
the time in their stateroom. 

This proved, however, but a transient mood 
and a couple of days after the match they 
were swaggering about as superciliously as 
ever, Brox spending most of his time in telling 
those who would listen to him that Don had 
caught him when he was off form and that a 
second trial would probably reverse the result. 

It came hard to pay the amount of their 
wager, but they did so, though with glowering 
faces. 

‘‘Some other time I’ll be in better shape,’’ 
growled Brox. ‘‘I felt dizzy and queer all that 
afternoon, almost as though some one had 
doped my coffee.’’ 


‘“‘That’s too bad,’’ said Don politely. ‘If 
82 
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you’re not yet satisfied, I’ll give you your re- 
venge whenever you want it.”’ 

‘‘Not on shipboard,’’ returned Brox. ‘‘But 
when we get on land it will be another story. I 
never had any practice shooting from a moy- 
ing platform and I’ve no doubt you’ve had lots 
oft 

‘‘No,’’ replied Don. ‘‘I’d never practiced on 
board ship before the day of our match. I had 
to make allowance for the tossing,of the ship 
just as you did.”’ 

‘“‘Well, shooting at something that can’t 
come back at you doesn’t amount to so much 
after all,’’ put in Roden, seeking to belittle 
Don’s exploit. ‘‘You wouldn’t have done that 
kind of shooting, if you’d been facing a lion. 
That takes nerve as well as marksmanship.’’ 

“‘Quite right,’’ assented Don. ‘‘And I hope 
that when the test comes your nerve won’t 
fail you.”’ 

‘“‘Don’t worry about that,’’ said Brox boast- 
fully. ‘‘There’s no lion in Africa that can 
scare me.”’ 

‘‘Oh, come along Brox,’’ put in Roden. ‘‘I 
was talking to a man a while ago who would 
like to meet you,’’ and with the words the 
two moved away to another part of the ship. 

“Did you get the accent on ‘man’?’’ 
laughed Don. 

‘‘Yea! Did you ever hear such bragging?”’ 
demanded Teddy. 
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‘‘Tt’s due to ignorance,’’? replied Don. 
‘‘Those fellows haven’t an idea of what they’re 
going up against. I’m afraid they’ll have a 
rude awakening.’’ 

The weather had continued fine for the 
ereater part of their voyage, but as the Tuscan 
neared the Straits of Gibraltar a change was 
seen to be impending. 

Banks of black clouds piled up on the hori- 
zon and the sea changed from blue to a dull 
glassy gray. The captain and officers con- 
sulted the barometer with grave and worried 
faces. The crew hurried about, battening down 
the hatches and fastening down everything 
movable that might be washed away. 

“How does it look to you, Uncle Frank?”’ 
asked Don, as the members of the Sturdy party 
reclined in their deck chairs watching the bustle 
that went on around them. 

‘‘Bad,’’ replied the captain, casting an anx- 
ious glance at the sky. ‘‘The glass is down 
almost to the hurricane level. I’ve no doubt 
that a big storm’s coming. But the Tuscan’s 
a stout boat and Anderson’s a good captain.”’ 

Darker and darker grew the skies. But as 
yet there was little wind, though the waves be- 
gan to swell higher and higher as though 
moved by some force beneath. 

‘All hands below!’ rang out the order, and 
stewards passed hastily along the row of deck 
chairs enforcing the command. 
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‘‘Can’t we stay a little longer?’’ pleaded 
Teddy. 

‘‘Captain’s orders,’’ was the reply, and the 
party was forced reluctantly to yield. 

They had reached a companionway and were 
about to descend to a lower deck when Don, 
turning his head, saw what seemed to be a 
white line back of them coming along at tre- 
mendous speed. As it neared the ship it grew 
in height, and at the same time a furious blast 
of wind sent up a howl like that of thousands 
of lost souls in torment. 

The oncoming sea struck the stern of the 
Tuscan with terrific force. The vessel shook 
from stem to stern and staggered like a 
drunken thing. Don had to clutch at the com- 
panion rail with all his strength, or he would 
have been pitched headlong down the stairs. 

And now all the fury of the elements was 
unchained and the Tuscan found herself in the 
midst of a tempest that tested her seaworthi- 
ness to the limit. Don hurried below with his 
companions and on to the main cabin, where 
he found most of the passengers assembled, 
many of them white and shaking. 

Among the latter class were Brox and 
Roden. They were as pale as ashes. All their 
braggadocio had disappeared. Their lips were 
dry and furtively they licked them with their 
tongues. 

“‘Do—do you think the ship will weather 
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it???’ Brox asked in husky tones of Don, who 
happened to be near him at the time. 

‘“Why not?’? asked Don coolly. ‘‘She’s 
doubtless been in many of them before.’’ 

‘‘Don’t you think we ought to put on life pre- 
servers?’’ queried Roden. 

Don looked at him with a touch of distaste. 

‘‘Rather early for that, don’t you think?’’ he 
asked. ‘‘There’ll be plenty of warning, if the 
ship’s in real danger. If people saw you equip- 
ping yourselves with life preservers, it might 
provoke a panic among the passengers. We’ve 
got to prevent that at all costs.”’ 

Dinner time came, but only the coolest and 
hardiest presented themselves at table. The 
meal had its difficulties, for the dishes did a St. 
Vitus’s dance and the waiters had all they 
could do to keep their feet. 

Fiercer and fierecer grew the tempest. The 
Tuscan was tossed about like a chip on the 
waves. Again and again she was swept from 
end to end by the raging waters. Part of her 
starboard rail was broken and one of the boats 
was carried away. 

One giant roller sent a ton of water down a 
companionway and the corridor was awash. 
Some of the water penetrated the main cabin 
and Roden jumped to his feet with a shriek of 
fright. 

‘<She’s sinking!’’ he cried. ‘‘She’s—’’ 

Don clapped one hand over his mouth and 
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with the other dragged him down into his seat. 

“*Keep still, you fool!’’ cried Don savagely. 
“Tf you say one word more, I’ll slug you.”’ 

Fortunately, the roar of the tempest had 
drowned Roden’s ery and no damage was done 
by it. 

““You’d better go to your stateroom,’’ Don 
advised him, as he released his hold. ‘‘There 
you can put on your life preserver, two if you 
like. But don’t let me hear another peep out 
of you here, or you’ll be sorry.’’ 

Roden slunk off and Brox followed him. 

Teddy looked at Don and grinned. 

““Yellow, aren’t they?’’ he asked. 

‘‘Well, at least they’re a faint saffron 
color,’’ laughed Don. ‘‘Hach one of them is 
seared out of a year’s growth.’’ 

For many hours the storm continued, and 
when Don and Teddy went to bed it was still at 
its height. It was anything but a lullaby, but 
they slept soundly, nevertheless. 

When they awakened in the morning the sun 
was shining brightly through the porthole of 
their stateroom. Don jumped out of his berth, 
screwed open the window, and drank in deep 
delicious draughts of the stimulating air. 

‘Wake up, sleepyhead,’’ he called to Teddy. 
“Come here and get some of this tonic.”’ 

Teddy’s tousled red head—a top piece that 
had gained him the nickname of ‘‘Brick’’— 
joined that of his friend at the porthole. 
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“‘Somewhat different from what it was last 
night, isn’t it?’’ he remarked. 

“You bet,’’? rejoined Don. ‘‘Score one for 
the Tuscan. She weathered that storm in beau- 
tiful shape. And it was no slouch of a storm, 
astnat.”” 

They dressed hurriedly and went down to 
breakfast. 

‘‘How did you sleep last night, boys?’’ asked 
Professor Bruce. 

‘‘Like a top,’’ replied Don, and Teddy con- 
firmed this with a nod. 

‘“Wasn’t much of a blow,’’ Brox was say- 
ing swaggeringly in his loud voice to his near- 
est neighbor. 

‘“‘Nothing to write home about,’’ put in 
Roden. ‘‘I was Loping that we’d have a regu- 
lar storm.”’ 

Don, who appeared at the moment to be 
drinking his coffee, nearly choked and Teddy 
had to thump him on the back. 

Roden looked over and caught Don’s eye and 
had the grace to blush. 

Breakfast over, the boys went up on deck. 
There they found the crew busily repairing the 
broken rail and remedying other minor dam- 
ages that the ship had suffered. She had come 
through the storm surprisingly well. 

But though the gale had abated, the seas 
were still running high. Every once in a while 
a big billow would strike the vessel and break 
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in a shower of spray that scattered all over the 
deck. 

““Gee, look at that!’’ cried Teddy abruptly, 
as a giant wave reared its crest far above any 
of its predecessors. ‘‘Grab something, Don! 
Hold fast!’’ 

Don snatched at a stanchion. The next in- 
stant the monster wave came aboard and swept 
over the deck to a depth of several feet. As 
the ship pitched, the water receded, trying in 
vain to drag Don and Teddy from the supports 
to which they clung. 

‘““Down below, you youngsters!’’ roared the 
captain. 

‘Something tells me we’re not wanted here, ”’ 
grinned Teddy as the boys obeyed. 


CHAP THR XxX 
In Lion Lanp 


For the rest of the voyage the travelers were 
favored with good weather. There were occa- 
sional squalls from time to time, but none of 
any account. They passed through the Straits 
of Gibraltar and into the Mediterranean, the 
waters that had been ploughed by Roman and 
Pheenician galleys and the merchant vessels of 
Greece in the days when the mighty empires 
that bordered the sea were in their glory. 

They reached Port Said, where a number of 
the passengers disembarked, then on through 
the Suez Canal, that mighty triumph of en- 
gineering science, and thence to the Red Sea, 
famous in Bible story. They passed the spot 
reputed to be that where the pursuing hosts of 
Pharaoh were swallowed up after the children 
of Israel had come out on the other side. 

Thence they emerged into the Indian Ocean 
and steamed down the coast of the Dark Conti- 
nent. Now they realized that their voyage was 
nearing its end. There was Africa, the Africa 


they had come to seek, grim, mysterious, for- 
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bidding and yet with a fascination all its own. 

‘‘Captain Anderson says that we’ll reach 
Mombasa to-morrow morning,’’ announced the 
professor one night, as they sat out on deck 
beneath the star-studded splendor of the Afri- 
ean sky. 

‘‘Good!’’ exclaimed Don. ‘‘I sure have en- 
joyed this voyage, but I’m keen to feel the 
solid earth beneath my feet again.’’ 

‘‘Same here,’’ echoed Teddy. ‘‘My fingers 
are itching for the feel of a rifle.’’ 

“You'll feel it often enough in the next few 
weeks,’’ remarked the professor. ‘‘In fact, I 
imagine you’ll stick to it closer than to a 
brother. J hope you will, anyway.”’ 

““Wonder whether we’ll come across any 
traces of Mr. Hornbeck,’’ pondered Don, voic- 
ing a speculation that had been in the minds of 
all during the weeks of the voyage. 

‘‘T sincerely hope so,’’ replied Professor 
Bruce. ‘‘But I’m by no means confident. So 
long a time has elapsed since word was had 
from him that I’m afraid he’s dead. Fever, 
savages, wild beasts—there’s no limit to the 
number of things that may have brought about 
his end. Still, we’ll do our best to find him.’’ 

‘‘We don’t lose sight of Brox and Roden, 
though,’’? grumbled Teddy. ‘‘I had hoped 
they’d go ashore at Port Said.’’ 

‘‘No such luck,’’ replied Don. ‘‘They came 
for big game shooting, so of course they came 
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on to the wilder part of the country. However, 
let’s hope we’re seeing the last of them now.”’ 

When the boys woke the next morning there 
was an unusual bustle on deck. 

‘‘Bet they’ve sighted Mombasa!’’ exclaimed 
Don, dashing out of bed. ‘‘Hurry up, Brick, 
and slip into your clothes and we’ll go up to 
the deck.’’ 

In a few minutes the two boys were hasten- 
ing up the companionway and out into the 
open. 

They found that many of the passengers had 
preceded them and were looking with rapt in- 
terest at the little town that stood at the head 
of the harbor that the Tuscan had entered and 
up which it was proceeding under a diminished 
head of steam. 

There were a number of boats in the harbor, 
showing that Mombasa was a place of consider- 
able importance. Through the trees, that grew 
everywhere in profusion, could be seen the 
white roofs of the stone houses that gleamed 
in the rays of the morning sun. These were 
chiefly occupied by European residents, mer- 
chants and the consuls of different nations. Be- 
yond these were the little mudwalled, thatched 
houses of the native quarter. Then there were 
the ramshackle buildings of the. Indian and 
Swahili bazaars and at the right the old Portu- 
guese fort, that stood grim and lowering above 
the sea. 
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There was a hurried gathering together of 
baggage, an exchange of farewells among the 
passengers, and the Sturdy party disembarked 
and made their way to the leading hotel, where 
Captain Sturdy and Professor Bruce left the 
boys while they hastened away to make the 
necessary arrangements for their inland trip. 

With several hours of leisure on their hands, 
Don and Teddy wandered out into the streets 
of the quaint African town. Harly as it was, 
the place was astir with busy life. The narrow 
streets were filled with representatives of al- 
most every race in the world, black, white, yel- 
low and brown, although of course the blacks 
predominated. 

On their return to the hotel the boys found 
Captain Sturdy looking a little worried. Pro- 
fessor Bruce, they learned, was busy with some 
of his own affairs. 

‘“What’s the trouble now, Uncle Frank?’’ 
asked Don, 

“Trouble enough,’’ replied the captain. ‘‘T 
find that the only auto in town that’s available 
for the first stage of our trip has already been 
commandeered. And who do you think has 
done it?”’ 

‘‘Give it up,’’? said Don. 

“That fellow Brox,’’ replied the captain. 
‘‘A bit of dirty business, too. You see, realiz- 
ing that there’d be very few autos in this neck 
of the woods, I wirelessed to the American 
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consul here, asking him if he could engage one 
for me and hold it at my disposition. He said 
that he would and he did. But when, follow- 
ing the consul’s direction, I went to the owner 
whose address he gave me I learned that he 
had already let it out to others. From his de- 
scription I recognized Brox and Roden.’’ 

‘Why didn’t he keep his promise to hold it 
for you?’’ asked Teddy. 

‘‘That’s where the dirty work came in,’’ re- 
plied Captain Sturdy. ‘‘The man asked them 
if- they were the party that had engaged the 
car by wireless, and they said they were. Just 
a plain out and out untruth. The man saw no 
reason to doubt them and let them have it.’’ 

‘““The lowdown skunks!’’ exclaimed Teddy. 

‘‘Just about their size,’? commented Don. 

‘“Too bad,’’ remarked Professor Bruce, who 
had entered in the midst of the talk. ‘‘That 
puts us in something of a quandary. Every 
day spent here is a day wasted.’’ 

‘*T saw the consul later,’’ went on the cap- 
tain. ‘‘He said that he’d do all he could to get 
me another, though he said it might be days 
before one was available. You see, the town 
where I’m planning to organize my safari is 
about fifty miles from here. If worse comes 
to worst, we’ll have to tramp it. But we’ll 
have plenty of tramping to do later on, and I 
wanted to use the car where it was possible.’’ 

Fate was kinder to them than they had dared 
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to hope, however, for they had scarcely finished 
their midday meal before a message came from 
the consul saying that by a streak of luck he 
had come across a man who had just reached 
town in a car for which he would have no use 
for a couple of months, as he was going on a 
voyage down the coast. The car was open to 
engagement by Captain Sturdy and Professor 
Bruce if they wanted it. 

Captain Frank set out post haste, and in an 
hour returned with the car, all his irritation 
of the morning vanished. 

““Got it, you see,’’ he declared exultantly. 
“And a better one, from all accounts, than the 
one we were cheated out of. So now we’ll 
hustle, and with luck we’ll get to Tsaro before 
nightfall.’’ 

The others needed no injunction to hurry, 
and within a few minutes all had said farewell 
to Mombasa and were on their way. The road 
was merely an earth track, but as there was a 
good deal of travel between Mombasa and 
Tsaro it was in fairly good condition and the 
car made good time. 

‘“‘Keep your guns ready,’’ Captain Frank, 
who was driving, enjoined his companions. 
‘“‘This section is too near civilization to be 
especially dangerous, but you never can tell.’’ 

‘‘Gee!’’ said Teddy, ‘‘maybe we’ll get a shot 
at a lion.’’ 

But if the king of beasts was anywhere in 
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that vicinity, he failed to show himself, and 
though they caught sight frequently of herds 
of zebras and hartebeests, nothing more for- 
midable came to their attention. 

Dusk was just beginning to gather when they 
reached Tsaro. This was a little town on the 
very fringe of the African wilderness, a last 
outpost of civilization. Beyond it stretched 
the frowning jungle. 

The headman of the town was sought out. 
The party was received cordially and a hut 
was set aside for their occupancy while the 
safari was being organized. Natives were plen- 
tiful, and as good pay was offered for their 
services no difficulty was anticipated. 

But even under the best conditions, it took 
considerable time to mobilize the expedition. 
Countless details had to be attended to. There 
were, first, the native porters, about two hun- 
dred in number, who carried the tents, the 
camp gear, the stores, the iron cages for the 
captured lions, and other items of the outfit. 
They were strong men, inured to hard work 
under the sweltering sun, and each of them was 
supposed to carry about sixty pounds apiece. 

Then there were a few askaris, or native 
police, whose function it was to watch the camp 
at night, see that the fires were kept burning, 
and keep a wary lookout for wild beasts that 
might approach the camp in the hours of dark- 
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ness. These were armed with rifles and were 
more or less expert in their use. 

Then there were the cooks and their assist- 
ants and a miscellaneous assortment of others 
for various duties about the camp. 

Most important of all was the neapara, or 
headman, of the expedition, for on him more 
than on any one else depended the success or 
failure of the safari. 

In this instance the party was fortunate in 
securing the services of a gigantic black, Wanu 
by name, who had served in the same capacity 
a score of times, knew every foot of the jungle, 
its dangers and pitfalls, and in whom the na- 
tives had such confidence that they obeyed his 
slightest command without question. 

All these details were in the hands of Cap- 
tain Sturdy and Professor Bruce, and the boys, 
left to their own devices, became restive. 

‘‘Any objections to our taking a little stroll 
through the jungle, Uncle Frank?’’ asked Don. 

‘‘Not if you keep within gun shot and don’t 
stay away too long,’’ replied the captain. ‘‘I 
don’t need to warn you to keep a sharp look- 
out. Remember that you’re not in America 
now, but in Africa where anything’s likely to 
happen.”’ 

‘¢We’ll be careful,’’ promised Don. ‘‘Come 
along, Brick.’’ 

The boys left the village behind them and 
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almost immediately the jungle swallowed 
them up. 

There were rude trails here and there, beaten 
out by the feet of the native Africans, and the 
boys chose one of these at random. All about 
them was the mystery and gloom of the forest. 
Giant trees rose to a height of two hundred 
feet, and through the canopy formed by their 
foliage only scattered glints of light filtered 
through. Great masses of vines and creepers 
hung from the trees and obstructed their prog- 
ress. Gnarled and twisted roots reached out 
to trip them up. 

It was arduous traveling, and they were glad 
when they reached a little clearing where a bed 
of moss at the foot of a great tree invited them 
to take a few minutes’ rest. 

They sprawled out there at their ease and 
wiped the perspiration from their foreheads. 

‘*A little of that kind of walking goes a good 
way,’’ remarked Teddy. 

‘‘Right you are,’’ agreed Don. ‘‘It’s—’?’ 

He stopped abruptly and another note stole 
into his voice. 

‘*Keep still, Brick,’? he commanded. ‘‘Per- 
fectly still. Don’t move, for your life!’’ 


CHAPTER XI 
A Test or CouraGE 


Ir spoke volumes for Teddy Allison’s cour- 
age that, although startled to the core by Don’s 
warning, which he knew indicated some awful 
danger, he did not move a muscle. 

‘<Steady, old boy,’’?’ murmured Don, as his 
hand stole toward his rifle which was lying on 
the ground beside him while his eyes remained 
glued on what seemed to be a long strand of 
black rope behind Teddy that was rapidly be- 
ing thrown into a coil. 

But Don Sturdy knew it was no rope. It was 
a mamba, the deadliest serpent in Africa, that 
strikes like lightning and for whose poison 
there is no remedy. 

The coils of the snake rose higher and 
higher, the wicked head rose to strike. 

Bang! 

Don’s rifle spoke. He had snatched it up 
with the rapidity of lightning and fired. 

There was a spattering of what seemed to 
be red spray, a fearful thrashing and twisting 
of coils as they fell apart, and the sinister body 
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stretched itself out upon the ground. Don had 
shot off its head. 

‘‘All right, Teddy,’’ cried Don, with infinite 
relief. 

Teddy leaped to his feet and his eyes bulged 
with horror as they fell on the still writhing 
body of the sinister reptile. 

‘“‘The same kind we found on the floating 
tree when we went over the cataract in gorilla 
land!’’ he exclaimed, with a shudder. ‘‘Gee, 
Don, but that was a close eall!’’ 

‘‘Nothing less,’? agreed Don. ‘‘If that fel- 
low had struck his fangs into you, you’d have 
been dead in twenty minutes. They’re worse 
even than the cobras of India.’’ 

‘‘Some shooting!’ said Teddy admiringly. 
““Caught him right in the head and lifted it 
off of his ugly neck! You had your nerve with 
you to aim so straight.”’ 

‘“‘And you had yours in sitting still,’’ re- 
sponded Don. ‘‘If you had moved the least 
bit, he’d have got you, sure. As it was, he 
thought that you didn’t know he was there and 
he took his time in coiling for the strike.’’ 

“‘T didn’t think of snakes when you gave 
your warning,’’ said Teddy. ‘‘My first thought 
was that it was a leopard in the tree above. 
Every minute I expected to feel his body on 
my head.’’ 

‘*T think it would be a good idea to get away 
from here while the getting is good,’’ observed 
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Don. ‘‘These snakes usually travel in pairs 
and a lady snake may be along any minute to 
see what’s become of hubby.’’ 

Teddy accepted the suggestion with alacrity 
and the boys made their way back to the vil- 
lage, keeping a sharp lookout every step of the 
way for other deadly terrors of the jungle. 

Captain Frank and the professor listened 
gravely as the boys related the details of 
Teddy’s narrow escape. 

‘“‘Good work, my boy!’’ said the captain, as 
he slapped Don on the shoulder. 

‘‘Just another illustration of the danger that 
dogs every step of a journey through Africa,”’ 
commented the professor. ‘‘If I were you, 
boys, I wouldn’t stray too far from the safari.”’ 

‘‘But there’s danger there, too,’’ said Don. 
“At any minute a python may dart down from 
a tree and crush one of our crowd to death. 
Or a bull elephant may charge the camp, a leop- 
ard may leap from a bough, or any one of a 
hundred similar things may happen.”’ 

‘“‘Very true,’’? admitted Professor Bruce. 
‘‘Still, there’s strength in numbers. The beasts 
are apt to be daunted by the sight of a crowd. 
They like to make their kill by attacking indi- 
viduals. They know just as well as we do when 
they’re outclassed. So it behooves us to keep 
together as much as possible.”’ 

‘“‘When do we start for lion land?’’ asked 


Teddy. 
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‘‘By day after to-morrow, if all goes well,”’ 
answered Captain Sturdy. ‘‘Wanu has got a 
good many of his men together and he’s sent 
out runners to get some others that are out 
on a hunt.’’ 

‘‘Tt seems as though there ought to be plenty 
right here to form a party,’’ observed Don. 
‘“‘Looks to me as though there were hundreds 
in this village.’’ 

‘“‘Yes,’? agreed his uncle. ‘‘But many of 
them don’t want to go, especially since they’ve 
learned that we’re going to make a special 
drive for lions. They think as much of their 
skins as any one else, and they’ve no stomach 
for fighting the king of beasts. Then there are 
others who are willing to go, but Wanu for 
some reason doesn’t want them. But the great- 
est difficulty les in the fact that another ex- 
pedition is being organized at a village about 
ten miles from here and whoever’s at the head 
of it is trying to steal our men. Wanu nabbed 
a native to-day who had come from there and 
was going around among the people here offer- 
ing them more money than we have so as to get 
them.’’ 

“‘T thought that kind of thing wasn’t done 
among sportsmen and gentlemen!’’ exclaimed 
Don indignantly. 

‘It isn’t,’’? replied Captain Frank. ‘But 
once in a while you run across fellows that are 
neither sportsmen nor gentlemen.”’ 
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“‘T’ll bet it’s Philip Brox and Oscar Roden 
who have done this!’’ declared Teddy heatedly. 

““You hit the bell that time,’’ replied Captain 
Sturdy. ‘‘They’re the ones that are getting 
up the safari I spoke of.’’ 

““What hoodoos those fellows are!’’ cried 
Don. ‘‘We run into them at every turn.”’ 

‘‘Give them rope enough and they’ll hang 
themselves,’’? remarked Teddy. 

‘‘After all, itll delay us only a day longer 
at the most. By that time we’ll have enough 
men for our trip,’’ observed Captain Sturdy. 

The boys had taken a great liking to the 
gigantic Wanu, and he in turn seemed to re- 
gard them with favor, especially after he heard 
of the way Don had shot off the head of the 
mamba, 

Wanu had acted as guide to so many expedi- 
tions of foreigners that he had picked up a 
serviceable knowledge of English. 

After the labors of the day he was sitting on 
the grass before his hut when Don and Teddy 
came up and sat down beside him. He showed 
his white teeth in a smile of welcome as he 
made room for them. 

‘“‘Wanu knows many things,’’ said Don. 
‘“‘Has he ever met this man?’’ and he took 
from his pocket a picture of Luther Hornbeck 
which Emily had given him before he left Hill- 
ville. 

The native scrutinized it impassively. 
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‘‘What he do?’?’ Wanu asked. ‘‘Shoot? 
Hunt?’’ 

‘‘No,’’ replied Don. ‘‘He is a missionary.”’ 

Wanu looked bewildered. The word evi- 
dently conveyed no meaning to him. 

Don cast about in his mind to find words sim- 
ple enough to meet the native’s knowledge of 
English. 

‘“‘He makes big talk,’’? he said. ‘‘He holds 
book in hand like this,’’ and he took out his 
notebook. ‘‘He tells people they must not do 
bad things.”’ 

A gleam of comprehension came into Wanu’s 
eyes. 

‘“White folks’ medicine man?’’ he inquired. 

“‘Something like that,’’ Don assented, though 
keenly conscious of the grotesqueness of the 
comparison. 

‘‘We shuts his eyes and looks at the sky and 
talks to the Great Spirit?’’ pursued Wanu. 

‘“Yes,’’ said Don. 

Wanu looked hard and long at the picture. 

““Yes,’’ he said at length, ‘‘Wanu has seen 
him.’’ 

Don’s heart gave a bound. 


CHAPTER XII 
TERRIBLE JAWS 


‘‘Wuere did you see this man, Wanu?”’ asked 
Don Sturdy eagerly, rejoiced to think that at 
last he had found some one who had seen 
Luther Hornbeck. 

Wanu made a vague gesture toward the 
west. 

“‘War off,’’ he said. ‘‘A journey of many 
moons. Cross many rivers. Climb many 
mountains. Far off.’’ 

This was vague geography, as vague as Don 
had found most things to be in Africa. 

‘“When did you see this man?’’ Don asked. 

‘Wanu took time to reflect. 

‘“‘There have been three rainy seasons since 
Wanu saw him,’’ he replied at last. 

This, Don Sturdy knew, meant that it was 
three years ago. He was disappointed. That 
Wanu had seen him then meant little, for at 
that time Mr. Hornbeck was writing home 
regularly and it was known that things were 


well with him. What Don wanted to know was 
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where the missionary was at present, if indeed 
he were living. 

Still, if he could find a place where the mis- 
sionary had been known, that might furnish a 
point of departure in his search. He might 
pick up some clue there that would put him on 
the right trail. 

‘Could you find again the village where you 
saw the white man?’’ he asked. 

‘‘No use,’’ replied Wanu. ‘‘Village gone.’’ 

Don was startled. 

‘¢What do you mean?’’ he asked. 

‘“‘Village gone,’’ repeated Wanu. ‘‘Huts 
burned. People killed or run away.’’ 

‘“‘How do you know that?’’ queried Don. 

‘“Wanu passed place on last safari,’’ replied 
the native. ‘‘No men there. All gone. Bones 
of dead men. Enemies had come. Big fight.’’ 

Don had a sinking of the heart. He gathered 
that a raid had taken place on the village and 
that the invaders had conquered and killed the 
inhabitants with the exception of some of the 
women and children, perhaps, who had been 
carried off into captivity. 

Had Luther Hornbeck been killed at the 
same time? Don realized how slender was the 
chance that he had escaped the general 
slaughter. 

“‘Hlow long ago was it that Wanu passed 
near the place last?’’? asked Don. 

The native calculated for a moment. 
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‘““Twelve moons,’’ he answered. 

A year! Just about the time that the letters 
from Luther Hornbeck had ceased! 

The coincidence was ominous and significant. 

Still, there was a bare chance that the mis- 
sionary had been taken captive and was alive. 

‘“Does Wanu know what tribe it was that 
burned the village and killed the people?’’ Don 
asked. 

The native remained silent. 

Don repeated the question. 

““Wanu not know,’’ was the reply. 

But there was something in his eye that told 
Don Sturdy that the African did know and 
would not tell. The native had answered the 
first questions readily enough, but now had be- 
come restive under the rain of queries. Why 
was this white boy so persistent? 

After all, Wanu was black and owed his first 
loyalty to his own race. Why should he get 
any tribe into trouble? Perhaps the white men 
would seek them out and punish them, demand 
tribute, perhaps, for the death of the mission- 
ary. And why should Wanu care whether the 
missionary were alive or dead? It was none 
of his business. Let the white men settle their 
own affairs. All that concerned Wanu was 
that he should lead this party to a place where 
they could get lions. Missing missionaries 
were no part of his bargain. 

So he compressed his lips tightly, regretting 
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that he had spoken at all, and to all further 
questions with which Don plied him remained 
mute or gave vague and unmeaning replies that 
left the inquirer as much in the dark as before. 
Finally Don realized that he was up against 
a blank wall and desisted. 

‘“‘Looks rather bad for Mr. Hornbeck,’’ re- 
marked Teddy, as he and Don went back to 
their own hut. 

‘“‘Tt sure does,’’ replied Don. ‘‘I’m afraid 
we won’t have any good news to take back to 
the Turners. All the same I’m not going to 
give up. If Wanu knows something about him, 
other natives may too, and by putting scraps 
of information together we may get something 
like a real clue.”’ 

The next day news came that the expedition 
organized by Brox and Roden had gotten 
under way. 

‘“Wonder if we’ll run across them in the 
jungle,’’? remarked Teddy. 

‘‘Africa’s a pretty big place,’’ returned Don. 
‘“‘The chances are ten to one we’ll never come 
in touch with them again.’’ 

“‘T certainly hope we’ll not,’’ replied Teddy. 
““But if those fellows ever get back to civiliza- 
tion again safe and sound I’ll be surprised.’’ 

“‘Oh, I don’t know,’’ said Don carelessly. 
‘‘Brox is a pretty good shot. He’s been noth- 
ing but a cad to me, but I wish him luck, just 
the same.”’ 
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The following morning at dawn, with all 
their preparations complete, the Sturdy safari 
set off. The adventurers were escorted to the 
edge of the village by the headman and all the 
population, beating tom-toms and shouting 
good wishes after them. 

Wanu led the way, accompanied by Captain 
Sturdy and Professor Bruce. Behind them 
came Don and Teddy with gun bearers on each 
side of them. Then came the porters carrying 
their loads, the askaris, or native guards, with 
their rifles, while the cooks and potboys and 
miscellaneous servants brought up the rear. 

Their first day’s journey was uneventful, as 
they were too near the frequented trails and 
populous districts to find much wild game. 
Much of the way was through thick jungle 
where the trees grew so close that the sun’s 
rays could not penetrate, and they walked 
along in what was like a perpetual twilight. 
Then again they would emerge on broad, 
grassy plateaus where in the distance they 
could see herds of harmless animals, spring- 
boks, elands and gazelles, tranquilly grazing. 
These, however, kept their distance, keeping 
wary eyes on the party and staying beyond 
gunshot. 

On one of these occasions they noted a sud- 
den commotion among a herd of hartebeests, 
which took to its heels and was off like a flash. 

Behind them could be seen a number of 
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smaller animals strung out in chase. They had 
round bullet-like heads with the ears flattened 
down close. 

‘“‘What are they, leopards?’’ asked Teddy. 

“‘No,”’ replied Captain Sturdy, as he watched 
the chase with interest. ‘‘They’re wild dogs. 
They hunt in packs just like wolves, and, if 
anything, they’re more savage than wolves.”’ 

‘‘Swell chance they have of catching those 
beasts,’’ remarked Don. ‘‘See how those harte- 
beests are winging it.’’ 

‘“‘They’ll catch one of them just the same,’’ 
replied the captain. ‘‘They’ll keep up the 
chase for hours and finally they’ll bring one 
of them down. They never quit. Any animal 
they single out is doomed. They’ve already 
picked out just one beast among that num- 
ber, and each dog knows which one it is. The 
others are safe. But since each one doesn’t 
know but what he’s the one that’s been singled 
out, they’re all putting in their very best licks.’’ 

The hunters watched the relentless chase un- 
til pursued and pursuers vanished in a cloud 
of dust on the horizon. 

‘“‘Hate to have them after me,’’ observed 
Teddy, as the party again resumed its way. 

‘“They’re bad medicine,’’ remarked the cap- 
tain. ‘‘Sure death to anything they pick out. 
Yet they’re stupid when it comes to dealing 
with men. One time I killed a dozen of them 
that had come too near the camp for comfort. 
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After I’d brought down the first one the rest 
just kept jumping up and down and smelling 
of their dead comrade and didn’t pay any at- 
tention tome. They didn’t seem to realize the 
significance of gun fire.’’ 

Toward evening camp was established near 
a small stream on a grassy slope. On the other 
side of the stream was thick jungle. Some of 
the men brought in water from the stream for 
cooking purposes. Others with their pangas, 
or long knives, cleared away the tall grass in 
the clearing. Others enclosed the tents with 
shallow ditches. Still others brought heaps of 
firewood and brush until they had enough to 
keep a large fire burning all through the night. 
The cooks set to work with their pots and pans, 
and the nostrils of the party were soon saluted 
by savory smells that still further whetted ap- 
petites that had no need of stimulation. It 
was a bustling, jolly scene, made still more 
hilarious by the chanting of the natives, re- 
joiced that the duties of the toilsome day were 
nearly over. 
. Twilight deepened into night and then com- 
menced the chorus of sound that makes the 
African night resonant, multitudinous mur- 
murs of insects punctuated here and there by 
sounds full of tension and sinister omen. 

Above the shrilling of the insects came the 
explosive barks of jackals, the raucous ery of 
a leopard, the hideous laughter of hyenas 
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which were drawn near the camp by the smell 
of meat. 

In the jungle, glints of yellowish light spar- 
kled here and there. They were not caused by 
fireflies, because they were too steady, the fixed 
stare of the eyes of wild beasts, padding, sniff- 
ing the scent of the human beings who had 
dared to invade their domains. 

‘“‘No lack of company here,’’ laughed Don, 
as he and Teddy sat on the turf at the entrance 
of their pup tent. 

‘‘Not that you can notice,’’ agreed Teddy; 
‘‘but most of it is the kind of company you 
wouldn’t like to come too close.”’ 

‘‘Listen to those hyenas!’’ exclaimed Don, 
as a burst of insane laughter came to their 
gars. ‘‘You might think you were in a mad- 
house.’’ 

“Some one has just told a good joke and the 
rest are holding their sides to keep from split- 
ting,’? and Teddy grinned. ‘‘Personally I 
don’t think much of their brand of humor.’’ 

Despite the racket, the boys slept soundly 
that night, while in the clearing two of the 
askaris relieved each other in feeding the huge 
bonfire that kept would-be intruders beyond the 
confines of the camp. 

All were up at the first streak of dawn, anx- 
ious to make as much distance as possible in 
the cool of the day. By noon the heat had be- 
come almost insufferable, and Captain Sturdy 
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decreed a rest of three hours before they should 
resume the journey. 

Most of the party, after they had finished the 
midday meal, stretched themselves out for naps 
under the shade of the trees. Don and Teddy 
did the same, but as their youthful vitality had 
not been so severely taxed as that of the older 
men, they woke after half an hour, abundantly 
refreshed and eager for action. 

The place that they had chosen was not far 
distant from a stream whose murmur could be 
heard as it ran along at the foot of a small 
cliff a hundred yards away. 

‘‘Let’s go and take a look at it,’’ suggested 
Teddy. 

Don scanned the wide veldt before he an- 
swered. Everything was quiet. Nature seemed 
to be swooning in the midday heat. Apart 
from the sentries who were keeping watch, 
nothing seemed to be stirring. 

‘‘All right,’? he acquiesced. ‘‘It’s only a 
stone’s throw from here and I don’t think 
Uncle Frank or Uncle Amos would object. It 
isn’t like going alone into the jungle. But we’ll 
take our rifles along, just the same.’’ 

The boys made their way over to the top of 
the cliff and seated themselves near the edge. 
Below them ran a wide muddy stream that 
seemed to be studded with rough knotty logs. 
Similar logs were on a small strip of sand on 
the further side of the stream. 
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But one of the ‘‘logs’’ looked up at the boys, 
who then saw another of them begin to move 
slowly. 

‘‘Crocodiles!’’? exclaimed Teddy. 

‘“‘That’s what,’?’ agreed Don. ‘‘The water 
seems to be alive with them.’’ 

One of the brutes yawned just then and the 
boys shuddered as they saw the hideous jaws 
lined with rows of gleaming teeth. 

*‘Gee!’’ exclaimed Teddy, ‘‘how would you 
like to have one of those fellows chasing 
you, Don?”’ 

‘“‘Not any for mine,’’ declared Don. ‘‘I can 
think of pleasanter ways to die.’’ 

‘“T’d like to take a pot shot at one of them,’’ 
said Teddy. 

““Don’t,’’ objected Don. ‘‘It would wake the 
camp.’’ 

In his eagerness to get a better view, Don 
leaned over the edge of the bank. Suddenly 
the earth gave way. He tried wildly to save 
himself, but his hands grasped empty air! 


CHAPTER XIII 
Tue Jaws CLose 


THERE was a yell of horror from Teddy Alli- 
son as he saw Don go hurtling down the cliff 
and plunge into the crocodile-infested stream. 

The splash roused into instant life the slug- 
gish monsters on the banks and in the waters. 
In a moment the water was lashed into foam 
as the brutes darted toward the spot where Don 
Sturdy had been submerged. 

Don rose to the surface and shook the water 
from his eyes. His head was reeling from the 
shock of the fall. 

The blood froze with horror in his veins as 
he realized where he had fallen. The nearest 
crocodile was not more than twenty feet away 
and was speeding toward him with distended 
jaws. 

A report rang out from the cliff above and 
a bullet struck the monster in the side. But 
against that leathern armor it had no more 
effect than so much bird shot. It was doubtfu. 
if the brute even knew that it had been hit. 


Again Teddy fired and again the crocodile 
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was struck with no more effect than before. 

Don had turned and was swimming with all 
his might away from the pursuing reptile. But 
even as he struck out with all the power of his 
arms and legs, he knew that his efforts were 
useless. 

Even if he escaped his nearest foe, he was 
doomed, for others were converging on him 
from every side. He could not reach either 
bank, for his enemies intervened. It was only 
a question of which one would seize him first. 

He did not dare look behind him, but he knew 
by the loud splashing that the monster was 
fearfully close. 

The brute made a snap at his leg and missed. 
Don turned and lashed out with his arm at the 
monster’s head. It was futile, he knew, a ges- 
ture of desperation. 

The next instant those terrible jaws gripped 
his shoulder and dragged him down into the 
depths. 

Teddy, in an agony of soul beyond words, 
had kept up a fusillade upon the monster, hop- 
ing to reach some vital spot. As the brute and 
his prey neared each other Teddy knew that 
his bullet might hit Don instead of the croco- 
dile. At the last moment he almost hoped it 
would. He knew that Don would have wel- 
comed the bullet. 

With eyes distended with horror Teddy saw 
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the crocodile’s jaws close on Don’s shoulder, 
saw his friend dragged down beneath the sur- 
face. He dropped his rifle and covered his face 
with his hands. 

At that moment Captain Sturdy and Profes- 
sor Bruce, startled by the shots and Teddy’s 
shouts, came rushing up, followed by a crowd 
of natives. 

‘“What is it?’’ shouted the captain, as he saw 
Teddy’s blanched face. 

“Don! Don!’’ wailed Teddy in anguish. 
“‘He’s gone! He fell off the cliff! A croco- 
dile got him!’’ 

The professor reeled as though he would 
have fallen. The captain’s face became like 
chalk. 

‘““Do you know that?’’ he eried. ‘‘Where? 
Where?’’ as he wildly scanned the surface of 
the stream. 

‘“‘There,’’ said Teddy, pointing to the spot 
where the crocodile and his prey had disap- 
peared. ‘‘I saw him dragged under. Oh, Don! 
Poor Don!’’ 

A few bubbles of air came to the surface of 
the spot that Teddy had indicated. Then they 
stopped coming. 

Don did not reappear. 

Almost crazed with grief, Captain Sturdy 
and Professor Bruce slid and stumbled down 
the rough sides of the cliff until they reached 
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the bank below, now freed from crocodiles, who 
had all plunged into the stream, hoping to be 
the first at the feast. 

They ran along the bank to a place opposite 
the spot where Don had been dragged down. 
But the ripples had subsided now, and there 
was nothing to tell of the tragedy that had oc- 
curred a few minutes before. 

Hoping against hope, they went up and down 
the banks on the mere chance that the monster 
might emerge and that they might avenge poor 
Don, even if they had not been able to save him. 

But nothing happened. All the crocodiles 
had disappeared, as if knowing by instinct what 
was meant by those men with rifles. The stream 
flowed on, undisturbed by any floating or 
swimming object. 

When the last vestage of hope had disap- 
peared Captain Frank sat down on the bank 
and gave way to grief. Professor Bruce was 
weeping unrestrainedly while the tears flowed 
down Teddy’s white cheeks. 

‘‘His father and mother!’’ moaned the pro- 
fessor. ‘‘Richard and Alice! It will drive 
them crazy.’’ 

‘‘They must never know,”’’ declared the cap- 
tain. ‘‘Of course we will have to tell them that 
Don is dead, but we must never tell them how 
he met his fate. That would be too horrible a 
thing for them to bear. We'll simply say that 
he died suddenly and that we had erected a 
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cross in the jungle to honor his memory. We’ll 
do that to-night to make our word good. My 
poor, poor boy!’’ 

With tortured hearts they retraced their 
steps, climbed the cliff and made their way back 
to camp. 

All the light and gladness had gone out of 
their lives. The camp seemed like a cemetery. 
Its inmates walked lightly and spoke almost in 
whispers. Even the Africans, accustomed as 
they were to seeing sudden death in awful 
forms, seemed stricken with grief, for Don had 
endeared himself to all of them. Wanu espe- 
cially was notably silent and depressed. 

That night they fashioned a rude cross on 
which was written Don’s name and the time of 
his birth and death. This was planted on a 
little knoll and the professor in a broken voice 
read the service for the dead. It was all they 
could do in memory of one whom they had so 
dearly loved, and it brought some comfort into 
the darkness that wrapped their souls in its 
embrace, 

None of the white members of the Sturdy 
party slept that night. Only one word, some- 
times moaned, sometimes unspoken, was on 
their lips: 

“Don! Don! Poor Don!’’ 


CHAPTER XIV 
A DrEsPERATE SITUATION 


Don Srurpy woke to consciousness to find 
himself lying half in and half out of water. 

This, however, did not bother him much. He 
did not even attempt to shift his position. It 
seemed to him so trifling as to be unworthy of 
attention. Something else was vastly more 
important. 

He puzzled his brain to find out what it was 
that was more important. Had he overslept? 
No, it was still dark. Nothing to worry about 
there. 

Ah, his shoulder! Perhaps it was that that 
was bothering him. He felt it with his hand. 
He winced. It certainly did hurt. How did it 
get that way? He tried to remember whether 
he had knocked it against anything the day be- 
fore. But his dazed memory refused to re- 
spond. With a vague intention of getting some 
arnica from the camp kit to rub on it, he put 
the thought out of his mind. 

What was that nightmare he had had last 
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night? His sleep had been troubled. Some- 
thing he had eaten, perhaps, had disagreed 
with him. Why couldn’t he remember what he 
had dreamed? What were those long sinister 
shapes that seemed to be coming from all sides? 
What was it that had given him that choking 
sensation? 

He sought to rise and gave his head a terrific 
bump on something hard. 

Startled, he fell back again in a recumbent 
position. The sudden movement had started 
his shoulder to aching terribly. He felt to the 
left and his hand came up against something 
wet and hard. The same was true when he ex- 
tended his hand to the right. 

He was thoroughly alarmed now. Something 
was wrong, seriously wrong. Where was he? 
How had he got here? 

Then, like a flash, all came back to him! 

The fall over the cliff! The stream full of 
crocodiles! The monster that was making for 
him! That terrible grip on his shoulder! His 
despairing horror as he felt himself being 
dragged down into the depths! 

His brain in a whirl, he tried to take note 
of his surroundings. It was as dark as Egypt 
and his eyes told him nothing. 

But his arms and legs told him more. They 
told him that he was in a crevice in the rocks, 
on a sort of rocky shelf that was scarcely wider 
than his body. He shuddered as the thought 
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came to him that it was like a slab in the 
morgue. 

But how had he got here? Why had the 
monster deferred his feast? 

Then he remembered something that he had 
heard or read—he did not know which—a long 
time ago. It had been told of alligators, but 
was doubtless quite as true of crocodiles. It 
was said that the brutes, when they were 
gorged from a previous meal, would not at once 
devour the fresh prey that might come within 
their power. Instead, they would drag their 
victim under the water until it seemed to be 
drowned and would then take it to some secret 
hiding place where they would keep it concealed 
until they were again assailed with the pangs 
of hunger when they would feed upon it at 
their leisure. 

This, then, must have been what had hap- 
pened to him. He was in a crocodile’s lair, de- 
posited there as a choice booty to be devoured 
later on. 

Perhaps at this moment the brute was lying 
in the water a few feet from him. If so, it was 
certain that if it detected any movement on the 
part of its supposedly dead victim it would 
pounce upon him at once and complete its work. 

The first thrill of exultation at his almost 
miraculous escape from instant death faded 
into a sort of sick horror as Don realized his 
present terrible plight. He had already tasted 
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the pangs of death. Was he to feel them again? 

But the love of life was strong within him 
and he cast about him for possible means of 
escape. 

He might slip down into the water and try 
to get to land. But he dismissed that thought 
as soon as it was conceived. He was perfectly 
sure that the crocodile would be on the watch 
to guard its booty against any marauder of its 
own kind. Once let it catch sight of Don emerg- 
ing, and his fate would be sealed beyond re- 
demption. There would be no halfway work 
this time. 

He held his breath and listened to see if he 
could hear the grunted breathing of the rep- 
tile. He failed to hear it, but it seemed to him 
he could detect a faint ripple like that of some- 
thing moving about lazily in the water. 

At any instant that horrible head might be 
thrust into the opening to drag him out and 
feast upon him. He drew up his legs instinct- 
ively, dreading lest they be crunched by the in- 
vading jaws. . 

Don felt again on either side of him. His 
hands met nothing but rock. 

He lifted his right hand and touched the 
ceiling of the tiny cave. It was of wet earth. 
Some of it was dislodged by his touch and fell 
upon his nose and mouth, choking him and giv- 
ing him an almost irresistible desire to cough. 

But he stifled that impulse instantly. The 
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least noise on his part was very dangerous. 

But the recognition that it was earth above 
him and not rock had brought a faint gleam of 
hope to Don. If he could dig his way upward 
to the light of day! 

His heart turned sick as he realized what a 
slender chance it was. There might be twenty 
feet of earth above him, fifty, a hundred! 

Silently, stealthily, he felt for his knife. It 
was gone! Only the empty case was there. The 
knife must have fallen out in that headlong 
plunge down the cliff. 

He would have to depend upon his hands 
alone. 

He shut his eyes so that he should not be 
blinded by the falling dirt and began to dig. 

He could use only his right hand, for the left 
gave him such excruciating pain when he tried 
to raise it that he feared he would faint. 

He soon had a little mound of earth upon 
him and around him. He had made so large a 
hole that now he was able to sit up and thrust 
his head into the aperture. And all the time 
he was frantically clawing like a wild thing at 
the earth above. 

Two terrible fears haunted him. One was 
that at any moment he might find solid rock 
instead of earth above him. The other was 
the constant dread that those terrible jaws 
would close upon his legs. 

Still, he, kept on, enduring every moment 
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agonizing tortures. He was covered with mud 
and sweat. His heart was thumping like a 
triphammer with his terrible exertions. 

Yet he did not dare rest. He was driven on 
like a slave under the lash by the fear that 
tugged at his heart. 

Presently he had reached so far up that he 
was able to stand on his feet. This gave him 
a purchase that he had not had before, and he 
worked with such savage energy that it seemed 
as though his arm would be torn from its 
socket. 

His hand was bleeding, his nails were torn. 
But he kept on, panting, gasping, spurred by 
the thought of those horrible jaws. At every 
instant he expected to be grabbed and pulled 
down. No nightmare was ever so terrible. 

His hand struck something hard. He thought 
it was rock and his heart sank. 

But it leaped again when he realized that he 
had struck a root. 

A root! That meant that above him was not 
rock, but earth. And probably not much of 
that, though he did not know how deep the 
roots extended. 

He worked like a madman now. He had got 
so high that, standing on the slab of rock he 
could barely reach the ceiling of his prison 
with his fingers. 

He reached down and made footholds on 
either side of the hole about two feet above the 
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slab. He put his feet into these and resumed 
his digging. 

His heart leaped as a ray of light filtered 
through from above. A moment more and his 
hand broke through. He widened the hole until 
it was nearly large enough to permit the pass- 
age of his body. 

Then he heard a fearful bellow and a sound 
of scrabbling on the rocky slab below him. 

The crocodile had come for its prey! 


CHAPTER XV 
Tue Soaty SENTINEL 


Don Sturpy’s heart skipped a beat as he 
heard the crocodile’s hideous bellow and real- 
ized what it portended. 

He looked down and could see the horrid 
snout of the reptile burrowing into the pile of 
earth that had fallen to the bottom of the hole. 
In a moment the brute would have freed the 
aperture and would be reaching up those awful 
jaws to pull him down. 

Don swung his arm over the top of the hole 
and tried to swing himself out. But the edge 
crumbled, and he had all he could do to keep 
from falling to the bottom. 

But he hung on with desperation, a despera- 
tion made more intense as a glance downward 
showed that the crocodile had cleared the dirt 
away far enough to insert its head into the 
opening. 

He caught a glimpse of teeth-lined jaws 
reaching up for him, and with a last call upon 
his failing strength he pulled himself through 
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the opening just as those jaws made a snap at 
his dangling legs. 

Don scrambled out and lay gasping on the 
ground. His head was swimming with his ter- 
rible exertions. But for the moment he was 

saved. 
~ But only for a moment. For he knew that 
the cunning brute would sense where he was, 
back out of the cave, swim to the shore close 
by, climb up on the bank and pursue him. 

He knew, too, that in his exhausted state he 
could not escape by running. The crocodile, 
clumsy as it appeared, could run with surpris- 
ing speed. 

Don staggered to his feet. Close by him was 
the tree near whose roots he had clambered 
out. But its lower limbs were so high that Don 
knew he would not have strength to climb it. 

He looked wildly about. Twenty feet away 
stood another tree whose lowest branches were 
only about ten feet above the ground. 

Don made for it' and reached it just as a 
backward glance revealed the crocodile climb- 
ing the bank. 

In spite of the intense pain in his shoulder, 
the lad threw his arms about the tree, sum- 
moned all the resources of his fast-failing 
strength and reached the lowest bough. He 
held on to it with his hands and swung his legs 
over it. Then he pulled himself up and, still 
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holding tight, rested his weary body against 
the trunk. 

A few seconds more and the boy would have 
been too late, for even as he settled himself 
more securely in the crotch made by the bough 
and the trunk, the crocodile reached the foot of 
the tree. 

The rage of the brute was fearful. It reared 
itself up as high as it could in an attempt to 
grasp the fugitive, but fell several feet short. 
It tried this again and again until finally con- 
vineed of the futility of its efforts. 

Then it ran about the tree in circles, almost 
insane from fury, giving vent to hoarse bel- 
lowings. It was fairly frantic from being 
cheated of its prey. 

Finally it settled down to keep guard. In- 
stinet told it that the lad could not remain in 
the tree forever. Soon or late, he must yield 
from sleeplessness or weakness caused by: 
starvation. Then would come the long-delayed 
feast. 

For the time being, however, Don’s mind had 
room for only one thought. He was safe! He 
was out of reach of the ravenous beast. What 
the ultimate result would be he did not bother 
to. think about. The future could take care of 
itself. 

His only fear for the present was that he 
might lose consciousness. His heart was thump- 
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ing like mad from his tremendous exertions. 
His head was going around like a top. His 
lungs felt as though they were bursting. 

But he took a grip on himself and by sheer 
will power kept his senses. Gradually strength 
came back to him. His breathing grew less 
labored. The film cleared from before his eyes. 
He was beginning to be himself again. 

He took off his belt and with it strapped 
himself to the trunk of the tree. In the event 
of an unwary movement, a sudden slip, it 
might prove his salvation. 

At the foot of the tree the monster lay, for 
the most part motionless, although at times 
it lifted its head to glare at the enemy that had 
given it so much trouble. 

‘‘T suppose I ought to have been a good fel- 
low and stayed where I was put,’’ said Don, 
addressing his former captor; ‘‘but, somehow, 
I couldn’t seem to do it.”’ 

His heart was full of thankfulness at his 
narrow escape. Not many had been dragged 
under water by a crocodile and lived to tell the 
story. 

His thoughts recurred to the other members 
of the party. He could see Teddy, good old 
Teddy, frantically shooting at the monster. 
How full of anguish his heart must be at this 
moment! And his uncles! They would be per- 
fectly mad with grief, for not for a moment 
could they believe that he was still alive. 
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How long had he been in that frightful cave? 
He looked at the sun and saw that it was not 
yet noon. But his fall had taken place in the 
afternoon, about two o’clock as nearly as he 
could guess. Almost a full day had intervened. 
For over twenty hours he had been in the 
monster’s power. 

‘‘Lucky for me that he must have had a full 
feed just before he grabbed me,’’? Don mur-: 
mured to himself. ‘‘If he hadn’t had, by this 
time he’d have been stretched out basking in 
the sun while he digested me.’’ 

The thought made him shudder. 

The crocodile shifted his position and 
yawned, casting his eyes aloft to make sure his 
captive had not budged. 

“<Oh, if I only had my rifle, how quickly I’d 
send a bullet through one of those eyes to the 
brain!’’ groaned Don. 

Now came to him the disheartening thought 
that, even if he escaped from his present plight, 
he would be alone in the jungle utterly un- 
armed, a jungle teeming with ferocious beasts 
and reptiles hungering for prey. Let them 
sight him, and he was doomed, with not even 
his knife to help him die fighting. 

But probably he would have no need to fear 
the jungle. His present captor seemed quite 
able to take care of his case. 

How long he would keep up that unsleeping 
guard Don did not know. It might be for days. 
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The cunning brute knew that he had his pris- 
oner safe and that sooner or later he must 
succumb to that tireless vigil. 

Don looked about for other trees. If they 
were near enough, he might make his way from 
the branches of one to the other and, hiding 
among the foliage, so bewilder the brute as to 
his actual location that he might as last wad- 
dle away in disgust. 

But this faint hope died as soon as it was 
born. For though at a little distance trees 
grew thickly, there was none in the immediate 
vicinity of the one in which he was perched. 
He could not reach any of their boughs or leap 
to them. 

As he dismissed the thought, he became con- 
scious of a slight rustling in the upper branches 
of the tree. At first he thought the leaves had 
been stirred by a random breeze. 

But it was too persistent for that, and be- 
sides there was not a breath of air in evidence. 

He listened. Again there was that persistent 
rustling. Then through an opening in the 
leaves he saw something that froze the blood in 
his veins. 

He was not the only occupant of the tree! 


CHAPTER XVI 
Tse CreePinc DEATH 


Winornce its slow length along a branch, Don, 
Sturdy saw a sinuous body that seemed to be 
fully ten feet long. It was not a python, for 
the body was too slender for that. 

But as a leaf was pushed aside, Don caught 
a glimpse of the ugly head. He could not tell 
clearly whether it was a mamba. But he knew 
that any snake in the African jungle so long as 
that was full of deadly poison. 

Probably the reptile had climbed the tree 
in search of birds and now was descending to 
its lair in the earth. 

For it was coming down, coming slowly but 
surely, dropping its length from one branch to 
another below and gradually approaching the 
trunk. 

Don watched it with fascinated horror as it 
pursued its leisurely journey, coming ever 
nearer and nearer. 

What should he do? What could he do? 
Above him was death as soon as the snake came 
within striking distance. Below him was death 
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quite as certain—if anything, more horrible. 

He did not dare move. It was evident that 
the snake had not yet detected his presence in 
the tree. It was absolutely unhurried in its 
movement. At times it remained motionless 
as though resting. Then it would resume its 
journey. 

It seemed as though nothing were left for 
Don but a choice of deaths. 

All the terrific, anguished, heart-breaking 
labor he had endured in digging his way out 
from the lair of the crocodile had then gone for 
nothing! Life had been hung before him tan- 
talizingly and then been mockingly withdrawn. 
He was doomed to undergo the agonies of a 
second death. It seemed inevitable. What 
chance of escape was left? 

For a moment Don contemplated leaping 
down upon the head of the crocodile and trust- 
ing to the shock and bewilderment of the crea- 
ture at the sudden assault to make his escape. 

It was the counsel of desperation, and he 
knew he had not one chance out of a hundred 
of carrying it out. The leap on that sealy head 
or back would throw himself off balance and 
he would go sprawling to the ground and be- 
fore he could regain his feet the monster’s 
jaws would close upon him. 

If he had had a knife, he would have pre- 
ferred staying in the tree and taking his 
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chances with the snake. <A lucky stroke might 
slice off the reptile’s head. 

But, utterly unarmed, he realized bitterly 
what a puny thing man was in the jungle when 
deprived of artificial weapons. 

No, he must take his chances with the croco- 
dile. 

That brute for the last minute or two had 
been strangely restless. It had roused from 
its recumbent position and was sniffing the air 
and lashing its tail uneasily. 

Slowly Don undid his belt so that he would 
be free to spring. 

He looked upward. The snake now was only 
a few yards away. In two minutes more it 
would certainly be within striking distance. 
There was no time to lose. 

Then, through the jungle, came a sound that 
grew rapidly more distinct. There was the 
cracking of bushes as though some heavy body 
were crashing through. 

Don held his breath and strained his eyes in 
the direction of the sound. 

A hartebeest leaped into the clearing. Its 
eyes were frantic with terror, its tongue was 
lolling, and it ran drunkenly as though in the 
last stages of exhaustion. 

Close behind it were two bounding figures 
that Don recognized as wild dogs like those 
he had seen two days before. 
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As the pursued beast neared the tree one of 
the dogs leaped upon it and dragged it down. 
The next instant both dogs were tearing at 
the animal’s throat. 

So intent were they on their quarry that they 
had not seen the crocodile, which now with 
jaws agape was making toward them. 

The next instant the crocodile’s jaws had 
crushed the nearer of the two dogs. There was 
a frightened yelp and then life. passed. 

The other dog leaped back snarling, intimi- 
dated by its comrade’s fate. It stood at what 
it thought was a safe distance, baring its fangs 
and growling frightfully. 

The sawlike tail of the crocodile described 
a wide sweep, caught the dog, and sent it whirl- 
ing in a broken heap a score of feet away. 

Then, disdaining the dog it had first killed, 
the crocodile seized the dead body of the big 
hartebeest in its jaws and began to drag it 
toward the river bank. It had either forgotten 
its captive in the tree or dismissed him as 
negligible in view of the feast ready to hand. 

Don had watched with staring eyes the san- 
guinary combat going on below, so wrapped up 
in it that for a moment he had forgotten the 
crawling death above him. 

Now an angry hiss made him look up, and he 
saw the ugly head of the reptile upraised to 
strike, not three feet away. 

Like a flash Don leaped to the ground just as 
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the fangs of the snake, disconcerted by the 
sudden movement, grazed the cloth of his coat. 

As his feet touched the ground he heard the 
loud splash of the hartebeest being plunged into 
the river. The crocodile would have something 
to hold its attention for some time to come. 

Dazed, almost uncomprehending, Don darted 
away through the jungle. He did not choose 
his direction except to make sure that it was 
away from the river, that terrible river which 
he could never think of all his life without a 
shudder. 

His enforced captivity in the tree had given 
him the rest he needed and fear gave his feet 
wings. On he ran as though for a prize. And 
it was a prize beyond all price for which he 
strove—the precious boon of life! 

He ran until his legs at last failed him and 
he was compelled to sit down on a stump and 
take account of his situation. 

That situation was enough to daunt the 
stoutest heart. He was lost in the jungle. He 
had no accurate idea of the course he would 
have to take to rejoin his friends. He did not 
know whether he was on the same side of the 
river as were the members of his party or 
whether the crocodile had carried him to the 
further shore. 

In a general way, he knew that the safari 
was moving in a course that was roughly west 
by north. But that was little to guide him. 
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He might move in the same direction as far 
as the sun would help him and yet miss his 
friends by a hundred miles. 

And how long could he keep alive in this 
cruel jungle, beset by countless cunning and 
cruel enemies? From any tree a python might 
dart down upon him and envelop him in its 
erushing folds. From any tuft of grass a snake 
might strike. From any clump of bushes a 
leopard or a lion might spring. 

He comforted himself somewhat by the 
thought that most of the bigger animals would 
be sleeping in their dens by day. But at night 
when they stalked abroad to find their prey! 
Padding feet, gleaming eyes, sniffing nostrils! 
The terrible African night! And he without 
the slightest weapon to keep his foes at bay! 

But in these thoughts madness lay. He 
shook himself and resolutely dismissed them 
from his mind as far as possible. He would 
not tamely succumb to horror. 

His left shoulder was paining him dread- 
fully. It was there that the crocodile had 
grabbed him, but luckily without crushing the 
bone. The brute had been content to drown its 
prey. 

Pain stabbed through the injured member at 
every movement. At a little distance was a 
water hole in which there was a residuum of 
muddy fluid. 

He went to it, removed his jacket and shirt 
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and bathed the angry, swollen shoulder, al- 
though each touch caused him the most excruci- 
ating agony. He had to clinch his teeth to keep 
from crying out. 

Then he plastered the wound with mud, 
which cooled and relieved it to some extent. 
With a strip torn from his shirt he made a 
clumsy bandage and then resumed his tattered 
jacket. 

Having done this he went on in the general 
direction of west by north, scanning alertly 
every bush and tree, fearing that at any mo- 
ment some bulky body might be launched 
against him. 

He had slaked his thirst in the muddy 
stream, having reached a point where he could 
not afford to be fastidious. Now he realized 
that he was hungry, not having tasted food for 
twenty-four hours. 

There were no fruit-bearing trees on his 
path, and although he passed bushes with scar- 
let berries on them, he did not dare eat them 
for fear they might be poisonous. He tore 
some bark from the trees and chewed upon it. 
It was a poor substitute for food, but it as- 
suaged to some extent his craving. 

Night came on and found Don still stumbling 
wearily through the jungle. He had hoped 
against hope that he might come across some 
native village or find some black men hunting 
in the jungle. But in all that vast expanse he 
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had come upon no trace of anything human. 

He had felt in an inner pocket of his coat and 
found a box of matches in a waterproof cover- 
ing. Now, as night fell, he halted in a little 
clearing, gathered together a great heap of 
brush and fallen branches and applied a match 
to them. They caught fire readily and he soon 
had a huge borifire burning. 

The warmth and the cheer of it acted on his 
spirits like a tonic. The fire had two possi- 
bilities. The primary one was to keep the wild 
beasts away, owing to their deadly fear of fire. 
The second was that the light might attract 
some party of hunters, his own or any other, 
who might come to ascertain what was meant 
by the glare against the sky. 

His tired muscles craved rest. Every part 
of him, body and mind, cried out for sleep. 
But he did not dare close his eyes. That fire 
must be kept burning all through the long 
night. His very life depended on it. 

He spent perhaps an hour gathering sufli- 
cient fuel to keep the fire going till morning. 
Then he sat down beside it. He did not dare 
lie down for fear that he would fall asleep be- 
fore he knew it. Every few minutes he replen- 
ished the fire. 

Once his eyes closed despite himself and he 
woke with a start, only to find that his doze had 
endured but for a moment, for the fire was still 
burning brightly. 
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All through the night he was conscious of 
stealthy feet just outside the zone of light. 
Green and yellow eyes stared at him from the 
bushes. He could fancy the brutes licking their 
chops and longing to leap upon him. But none 
dared adventure too close to the fire. 

Dawn found Don weary unto death. But he 
staggered to his feet, took his bearings from 
the sun and plunged again into the trackless 
jungle. 

All through that day he floundered on. He 
came to a small stream, dashed the water over 
his head and face and renewed the dressing of 
mud on his wound. The shoulder was slightly 
better, but still ached dreadfully. 

All through that day he was forced to go 
without food, except the bark of trees. Once 
he came across the dead body of a zebra, or 
what was left of it after a lion had eaten its 
fill. But it had evidently been there for days. 
The flesh was putrid and exhaled a fetid odor. 
Hungry as he was, Don turned from it with 
loathing. He had not yet come to that. 

Yet, after he had gone a few yards, Don 
turned back, took up some morsels of the flesh 
and bestowed them in his pocket. Disgusting’ 
as it was, it might yet stand between him and 
death. 

On and on he went, stumbling from utter 
weariness and faintness from lack of food. 
Noon came and passed. Then the afternoon 
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wore its slow length along. The night soon 
would come. 

How Don Sturdy dreaded that night! He 
had a terrible fear that he could not keep 
awake. There was a limit to what exhausted 
human nature was able to endure, and he felt 
that he was rapidly reaching that limit. And 
if his eyelids once closed, he knew that they 
would not open—except perhaps to look into 
the terrible eyes of some wild beast that had 
pounced upon him. 

He was falling now at every few steps. 
Painfully he picked himself up and staggered a 
httle farther, only to fall again. Some time 
he knew that he would fall and not get up 
again. Still that indomitable will of his kept 
him going on—on—on. 


CHAPTER XVII 
As OnE FROM THE Drab 


Upon the Sturdy party grief had descended 
like a pall. The horror that had attended Don’s 
disappearance would not lift. Captain Sturdy 
and Professor Bruce moved about automati- 
cally, attending to actually necessary duties, 
but they walked as men in a daze. Teddy Alli- 
son was heartbroken. 

It seemed unbelievable. Don, so full of life 
and high spirits, winning all hearts by his frank 
and generous nature, the embodiment of all 
that was best in boyhood—that he of all others 
should have been singled out for such a horri- 
ble fate! 

Everything about the camp that had belonged 
to him, his rifle, his clothes, brought to each 
member of the party an added pang. Time, as 
it passed, seemed to increase rather than miti- 
gate their pain. 

All the high hopes and ambitions that had 
been entertained at the beginning of their ven- 
ture vanished. Had they been at the coast, 
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expedition altogether and return at once to 
America. 

But both of Don’s uncles had made contracts 
that could not be ignored and they were forced 
to keep on. Life had to be faced and obliga- 
tions met, no matter what hard blows might be 
dealt by Fate. 

Even the African natives were saddened and 
subdued and their usual chatter and singing 
were abandoned for the time. Wanu was espe- 
cially depressed. 

The day following Don’s disappearance the 
safari made but a short stage of the journey. 
There was no attempt at hunting except for 
enough game to supply fresh meat for the 
eamp. The following day the same plan was 
followed. Something made the Sturdy party 
reluctant to go on rapidly from the place where 
the tragedy had happened. It seemed like 
abandoning Don. 

On the night of the second day following the 
calamity, Captain Frank, Professor Bruce, and 
Teddy were sitting moodily about the fire when 
there arose a great hubbub of shouts and the 
native servants came rushing wildly by, glanc- 
ing with frightened eyes over their shoulders. 

‘‘What is it?’’ eried Captain Sturdy, as he 
and the professor and Teddy sprang to their 
feet, grasping their rifles. 

‘‘A ghost! <A ghost!’ came terrified yells in 
answer. 
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Then into the zone of light cast by the fire 
stepped Don! 

Like a ghost, indeed, looked Don Sturdy, 
white-faced and haggard, as he stood there, 
wavering on his feet, trying to summon up a 
wan smile. 

There was a wild chorus of shouts as the 
group of whites, delirious with joy and wonder, 
rushed to the lad, all endeavoring to clasp him 
to their hearts at the same time. 

‘““Don! My dear boy!’’ cried Captain Frank, 
tears of joy streaming down his bronzed cheeks. 

‘““Don! Don! We have you back!’’ ex- 
claimed Professor Bruce, while Teddy, convul- 
sively hugging his friend, was too choked with 
emotion to say a word. 

““You can’t lose me, you see,’’ Don tried to 
joke. 

Then he fainted and for a time knew no 
more. 

When Don awoke to reality he found himself 
lying on the cot in his tent. He had been 
stripped and bathed and the captain had 
treated his shoulder with antiseptics and bound 
it up with the skill born of long experience in 
the African jungle. 

About the door of the tent was a host of 
black faces looking at him wonderingly and to 
some extent fearfully. Although their first 
panic had subsided, they were hardly yet con- 
vinced that he was not a ghost. 
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Don tried to speak, but the captain held up 
a warning hand. 

‘“‘Not a word,’? he commanded. ‘‘Bring me 
some of that broth,’’ he ordered one of the 
cooks, and it was brought to him at once. 

‘“‘Now gently,’’ he said, as he put his arm 
under Don’s shoulders and raised him to a sit- 
ting position. ‘‘Just a sip at a time. You’ve 
been nearly starved, you poor boy, and we’ll 
have to feed you gradually.”’ 

The lad was ravenous, and, if he had obeyed 
his impulse, would have swallowed the bowlful 
at a draught. But Captain Frank was inexo- 
rable and Don had to restrain his impatience. 

The nourishing broth sent new life into his 
veins, and the consciousness that he was baek 
among his friends again after his frightful ex- 
perience filled him with a joy beyond words. 
But that joy was no greater than that which 
shone upon the radiant faces of the three who 
sat beside his couch. 

They were still stunned and dumbfounded at 
what seemed to be Don’s reappearance from 
the dead. For that he was dead not one had 
doubted for an instant since the crocodile had 
dragged him down. 

*‘1’m pinching myself every few minutes to 
see whether I’m dreaming,’’ declared Teddy 
happily. ‘‘Though if I am, I never want to 
wake up.’’ 

‘*We’ve all spent days of terrible agony, 
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Don,’’ said his Uncle Frank. ‘‘How I could 
ever have summoned up enough courage to tell 
your poor parents that you had passed on I 
don’t know.”’ 

“It seemed perfectly incredible that you 
could still be alive,’’? put in Professor Bruce. 
‘*How could we possibly believe there was any 
hope when Teddy actually saw you dragged 
under water by the brute and you didn’t come 
up again?’’ 

*‘T sure thought that I was a goner,’’ ad- 
mitted Don. ‘‘I would have been if the croco- 
dile hadn’t miscalculated. He thought he’d 
drowned me for fair. And wasn’t he mad 
when he found out that he hadn’t!’’ 

‘“‘We’re eager to hear all about it,’’ said 
Captain Sturdy, ‘‘but perhaps you’d better not 
tax your strength by telling us until morning. 
You need a rest if ever a lad did.”’ 

But Don protested that the broth had given 
him a new lease of life, and while his compan- 
ions listened breathlessly he told them the de- 
tails of his awakening in the crocodile’s lair, 
his terrible struggle to dig himself out, his nar- 
row escape from the serpent, and the night- 
mare journey in the jungle that had followed. 

The captain drew a long breath. 

‘‘Most thrilling thing I ever heard of in my 
life!’’ he ejaculated. 

‘A miraculous esecape,’’ declared the pro- 
fessor in tones that he tried to keep steady. 
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“‘T won’t want to go to sleep to-night,’’ said 
Teddy huskily. ‘‘I just want to lie awake, 
thanking God and saying to myself: ‘Don’s 
back! Don’s back?’ ”’ 

Don smiled and pressed the hand of his 
staunch comrade. 

‘“‘And now go to sleep,’’? ordered Captain 
Frank, as they all rose. 

‘Will I?’’ laughed Don. ‘‘I’ve got a lot to 
make up, and I’ll bet I sleep the clock around.’’ 

Which was a pretty accurate prediction, for 
it was late the following afternoon before he 
opened his eyes. He was infinitely refreshed 
and wolfishly hungry. His splendid constitu- 
tion and prime physical condition had brought 
him through and from that time on he improved 
by leaps and bounds. 

His wounded shoulder yielded rapidly to 
treatment, and in two days more the expedition 
again took up its journey. 

The party started at dawn and after an 
hour’s traveling emerged from the jungle upon 
a broad grassy veldt that extended almost to 
the horizon. 

The place was fairly alive with game. Count- 
less herds of harmless animals were grazing 
placidly on the plain. There were not only 
hundreds but thousands for as far as the eye 
could reach. 

Zebras galloped to and fro from one feeding 
place to another. Giraffes loped along with the 
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clumsy swinging gait that yet carried them for- 
ward with surprising speed. Springboks, 
elands, gnus and hartebeests were there in myr- 
iads. Here and there among the larger beasts 
could be seen the slender heads and beautiful 
bodies of gazelles. 

If they noted the presence of the human in- 
vaders, they gave no sign, though warily keep- 
ing out of the range of guns. 

“‘Tsn’t that a glorious spectacle?’’ demanded 
Captain Sturdy, as he stood leaning forward, 
enthralled by the sight that appealed so 
strongly to his hunting instinct. 

‘*T should say so!’’ exclaimed Don. ‘‘There’s 
no end of them. And where there’s so much 
food there ought to be plenty of lions to take 
advantage of it.’’ 

‘‘Eixactly,’’ agreed his uncle. ‘‘I think we’ve 
just about reached the district that we’re look- 
ing for. If you don’t believe it, look over 
there.’’ 

Don’s eyes followed the direction of the 
pointing finger and saw a stately procession of 
nearly twenty large animals moving along in 
single file about three hundred yards from the 
safari and parallel to it. The brutes were walk- 
ing slowly and indifferently, scarcely looking 
to the right or left, superbly assured and self- 
sufficient. 

At the head of the line was one larger than 
the rest that set the pace and seemed to be the 
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acknowledged leader. The huge head was cov- 
ered with a magnificent mane. Similar manes 
were on most of the others, though some were 
sleek and smooth. 

Don’s heart leaped up so that he almost 
choked. 

‘‘Lions!’’ he exclaimed, instinctively reach- 
ing for the rifle that a gun bearer was carrying. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
THe Kine or Brasts 


Captain Strurpy put a restraining hand on 
Don’s arm. 

‘‘Not now,’’ he said. ‘‘If one of them were 
killed or wounded, the rest might charge the 
camp, and I’ve no desire to tackle twenty at 
atime. One or two are usually enough to keep 
one’s hands full.’’ 

‘“‘But suppose they make an attack any- 
way?’’ queried Don. 

The captain shook his head. 

‘“‘Not likely to,’? he answered. ‘‘They’re 
going home after their night’s hunting and 
they’re not looking for trouble. Probably 
they’ll let us alone, if we do the same to them.”’ 

What surprised the boys beyond measure 
was the way the zebras and other animals went 
on grazing, apparently paying no attention to 
the lions. The lions, in turn, scarcely favored 
them with a glance. 

‘“‘They’re not hungry, you see,’’ the captain 
pointed out, ‘‘and the other animals know it. 
Look at those antelopes not twenty feet away 
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from them! If it were night they’d go scur- 
rying away like the wind, for that’s the time 
the lion usually makes his killing.’’ 

‘‘T should think the lion would have his work 
cut out for him to catch those streaks of light- 
ning,’’ remarked Teddy. 

‘“‘He does,’’? agreed Captain Sturdy. ‘‘For 
the first fifty yards the lion will run as fast as 
the antelope. After that the brute tires and 
the antelope gets away. But the lion is cun- 
ning, and when his appetite tells him that it 
won’t be satisfied with anything but antelope 
meat he prepares an ambush with the help of 
a few of his comrades.’’ 

‘How is that?’’ asked Don. 

‘‘Several of the lions hide at some distance 
from the antelope,’’ the captain replied. ‘*Then 
another lion makes a wide circuit and gets on 
the other side of the bunch. When he is ready 
he sets up a terrific roaring and rushes for 
them. They’re off like the wind in an opposite 
direction and they run right into the other 
lions waiting for them.”’ 

‘*Clever strategy,’? commented Teddy. 

‘‘Right you are,’’ replied the captain. ‘‘The 
lion is not only the most ferocious but also the 
most cunning beast of the African jungle. 
They’re bad medicine any way you take them. 
But what’s this?’ 

The exclamation was prompted by the action 
of two of the brutes, who had halted in their 
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tracks and were looking at the party with a 
dawning of curiosity in their savage eyes. They 
stood thus immobile for a minute or two and 
then crouched low on the ground and began to 
move slowly toward them exactly after the 
manner of a cat after a bird. 

‘“‘By Jove, they’re stalking us,’’ exclaimed 
the captain, gripping his gun. ‘‘Keep perfectly 
still, all of you. Don’t make a single move 
until I give the word.’? 

Nearer and nearer came the brutes, their 
luminous, unwavering eyes fixed on the little 
group of whites who were slightly in advance 
of the others. 

They stopped when about fifty yards away 
and were as rigid as stone, with the exception 
of their tails, which kept lashing to and fro. 

‘““They’re going to charge,’’ said the captain 
through his set teeth. ‘‘You take the one on 
the left, Don, and I’ll take care of the other. 
But don’t fire till I give the word.’’ 

Others of the lions had halted and were 
watching the maneuvers of their two com- 
panions. The leader had kept on stalking 
ahead, apparently oblivious of the disorder in 
the ranks. But now he stopped, looked around 
and gave a tremendous roar. 

It seemed to be a command of some kind, for 
the two would-be attackers rose from their 
crouching position and, turning their backs on 
their human foes, walked slowly back to their 
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place in the ranks, and the procession moved on. 

The captain laughed relievedly and put down 
his gun. 

‘‘Rather a narrow escape,’’ he said. ‘‘Of 
course we could have accounted for those two— 
lionesses they were and far more savage than 
the males—but their deaths might have brought 
the others running and I hate to think of what 
might have happened.”’ 

‘‘Do you suppose they would really have 
charged?’’ asked Teddy. 

‘Sure as death,’’ asserted the captain. ‘‘I 
know the signs. At the beginning it was cu- 
riosity, for they probably fed full during the 
night and weren’t hungry. But as they got 
nearer the blood-lust awakened and they’d have 
made for us if the head lion hadn’t called them 
back. That old boy surely maintains discipline 
in his troop.’’ 

He called Wanu to his side and the two con- 
ferred. Then the headman turned to his men 
and they hurried about obeying the captain’s 
commands. 

‘“‘Wanu agrees with me,’’? Captain Sturdy 
explained to the other members of his party, 
‘‘that this place is made to order for the pur- 
poses we have in view. There’s plenty of game 
to provide meat for the camp and plenty of 
lions, as we’ve just had occasion to observe. 
We are certainly in the heart of lion land. And 
Waunu says there’s a native village not far off 
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where we can get some more helpers if we need 
them. So here we’ll pitch our camp as soon as 
we’ve looked over the ground and selected the 
most favorable location.’’ 

“‘Suppose, Uncle Frank, that while you’re 
busy with that Teddy and I go out and see if 
we can bring in some game,’’ suggested Don, 
lovingly fingering his rifle. 

“All right,’? replied his uncle absently. ‘I 
guess we can stand the addition of a little fresh 
meat to our supplies. But don’t go too far 
away and don’t lose sight of the camp. Better 
take a couple of the men along so that they can 
skin and bring home anything you may be 
able to get.’’ 

Delighted with the permission, Don and 
Teddy set out, taking two of the servants along. 

It was with a feeling of intense exhilaration 
that the boys strode over the veldt under the 
rays of the morning sun whose heat was tem- 
pered by a light breeze. 

‘Maybe we’ll start up a lion,’’ said Teddy 
hopefully. ‘‘Gee, I wish we could have the 
honor of bagging the first one!’’ 

‘“‘Not much chance, I fear,’’ returned Don. 
“‘Most of them, I fancy, are asleep after their 
night’s work. Still, there may be some that had 
bad luck last night and will be trying to make 
up for it to-day. We want to keep our eyes 
open.”’ 

Despite the abundance of game, the boys 
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found that it was difficult to get within gun- 
shot. There were no signs of panic at their 
approach, but the animals continued to edge 
away just out of the range of bullets. Oryxes, 
hartebeests, springboks and elands were equally 
wary. 

‘<The trouble is, we’re too visible,’’ remarked 
Don, after an hour’s tramping that had taken 
them far afield. ‘‘We’ll have to get some- 
where where the grass is longer and will give us 
some chance of concealment.’’ 

His keen eyes scanned the landscape, and at 
a distance discerned a patch of tall grass many 
acres in extent that bordered a heavy patch of 
woodland. 

‘“‘That looks rather promising,’’ he said, as 
he indicated the direction. ‘‘Once get in that 
and we may be able to worm our way toward 
a herd.’’ 

In a short time the little hunting party 
reached the region of the tall grass that reached 
everywhere up to the boys’ waists and in some 
cases to their shoulders. 

Into this they sank and crawled along on 
their hands and knees in the direction of the 
feeding animals. Fortunately, the breeze was 
in their faces so that their scent would give no 
warning to their quarry. 

A little way off a number of giraffes were 
grazing. The boys were soon so near that a 
long shot might be successful. But they held 
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their fire, for they were after more nutritious 
meat than the giraffe could furnish. 

Suddenly Don stiffened as he noted a motion 
in the long grass some distance to their right. 
Jt was waving in a way that could not be ac- 
counted for by the wind. It was as though a 
long, lithe body were making its stealthy way 
through it. 

Before Don could eall his companion’s at- 
tention to it there was a tremendous roar, and 
a tawny body shot through the air and landed 
on the back of the nearest giraffe. 

‘“Simba!’’ (lion) yelled the two blacks, and 
with fear in their hearts made off in panic 
speed. 

The doomed giraffe gave an affrighted squeal 
and turned to run. But the lion dug in his 
claws to keep his seat on the creature’s 
haunches and then, with a motion so swift that 
the eyes of the boys could scarcely follow it, 
made a bound in advance and with one jerk of 
its powerful paw twisted the head of the giraffe 
around, breaking its neck. 

Down went the giraffe, as dead as though it 
had been stricken by a bolt of lightning. The 
lion was crouched upon it, tearing greedily at 
its throat. 

The tragedy had occurred so suddenly that 
it left the boys stupefied and gasping. Don 
was the first to recover. 

‘‘Here’s our chance, Brick!’’ he whispered 
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excitedly to his comrade. ‘‘Shall we do it? 
Are you game?’’ 
“‘That’s what!’’ replied Teddy. ‘‘We have 
a chance to creep up on him while he’s busy.’’ 
Stealthily, their hearts beating like trip- 
hammers, the two boys moved in the direction 
of the lion and its kill. 


CHAPTER XIX 
On THE Brink or DIsAsTER 


Don Sturpy and Teddy Allison did not dare 
lift their heads above the grass for fear that 
they might be sighted. But the horrid lapping 
and crunching that came to their ears guided 
them with sufficient accuracy in the proper 
direction. 

They were within fifty yards when the 
erunching abruptly ceased. There was a grunt 
and a rustling of the grass that told the lis- 
teners that the lion had risen to its feet. 

This took the boys by surprise, for they had 
thought that the lion would be feasting on its 
prey for a long time. They lay as rigid as 
stone, waiting for the next move. 

Then they heard the sound as of a heavy body 
being moved through the grass toward the bor- 
dering jungle. The lion was evidently seeking 
its lair where it could devour its victim at 
leisure, without the uneasiness that affects all 
wild beasts while in the open. 

Don lifted his head cautiously and looked. 


The lion had thrown the heavier part of the 
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giraffe’s body upon its own powerful back and 
was moving along steadily with the mangled 
neck and head of its quarry trailing behind. 

‘‘Now’s our chance,’’ breathed Teddy, grasp- 
ing his rifle more tightly. 

Don shook his head. 

‘‘Not yet,’’ he said in a whisper. ‘‘The gi- 
raffe’s body is in the way. We can’t hit a vital 
spot. We’ll trail along until he gives us a good 
target.’’ 

But it seemed as though that time would be 
long in coming. The boys hoped that at any 
moment the beast might stop to rest or to shift 
his burden. 

The lion reached the edge of the veldt and 
entered the jungle. It was not as easy travel- 
ing there, for the trees and brushwood offered 
obstacles. Grunts and growls came from the 
irritated brute, and this deepened into a roar 
as the trailing neck of the giraffe caught in a 
clump of saplings and jerked the body off the 
lion’s back. 

Snarling in vexation, the lion again swung 
the bulk of the body on his back. As he did so 
Don thought he saw a chance and fired at the 
brute’s heart. 

The bullet would have reached its mark if, 
in the fraction of a second that elapsed between 
Don throwing his rifle to his shoulder and fir- 
ing, the body of the giraffe had not been heaved 
in the way of the bullet. 
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Teddy had fired at almost the same instant, 
but his bullet also was intercepted by the car- 
cass of the giraffe. 

At the reports the lion dropped its quarry 
and wheeled about. Into the eyes came a glare 
of rage as the beast descried the figures of its 
assailants. It crouched for a moment and then, 
singling out Don, charged upon him. 

Again Don threw up his gun to fire, but as 
he did so the low lying branch of a tree caught 
the weapon and sent it whirling out of his 
hands. 

The report of Teddy’s gun rang out. But 
the charging animal, though hit, was only 
wounded. Its rush was halted for a few sec- 
onds only and then it came on again. 

But in those few seconds Don had done some 
lightning thinking. He knew that he could 
not recover his rifle before the lion would be 
upon him. 

Like a flash he leaped high in the air, caught 
the branch of the tree above him and swung 
himself up into the tree just as the lion sprang 
at him. 

But the unexpected movement had discon- 
certed the brute and his spring carried him just 
a few inches below his desired victim. Before 
he could turn Don had climbed up well out of 
reach. 

“‘Quick, Teddy!’’ he yelled to his companion. 
“‘Upatree! Don’t try to shoot. He’s too close. 
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Even if you hit him, he’d get you. Up the tree! 
Quick!’ 

Luckily, the baffled brute had eyes only for 
Don, and Teddy, dropping his rifle, shinned up 
the nearest tree like a monkey. 

Roaring horribly, the lion reared itself on 
its hind legs and pawed frantically at the air 
above him. But his intended victim had put a 
safe distance between himself and his foe. 
Around and around the tree the brute raged 
and at times crouched as though intending to 
spring. But even though the spring might have 
carried him to the slender lower branch, the 
beast’s instinct told him that it would not sup- 
port his weight. 

It settled down after a while and sullenly 
licked the wound in its flank made by Teddy’s 
bullet, lifting its eyes at times to rest hungrily 
upon Don. 

By this time the comrades in the neighboring 
trees had recovered their breath sufficiently to 
talk. 

‘“‘This is a pretty kettle of fish,’’? grumbled 
Teddy. 

‘‘It is for a fact,’’ agreed Don. ‘‘Still, I 
suppose we ought to be thankful that we’re 
alive. Hard luck that the rifle was yanked out 
of my hand just when it was!’’ 

‘‘His nibs seems to have settled down for a 
siege,’? remarked Teddy, as he noted that the 
beast had apparently forgotten all about the 
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body of the giraffe and was devoting all his at- 
tention to his treed enemies. 

‘‘He thinks that when he gets us he’ll have 
food and revenge at the same time,’’ replied 
Don. ‘‘Gee, but he’s a sockdolager! Nine feet 
long from the tip of his nose to the end of his 
tail, if he’s an inch!’’ 

It was indeed a magnificent brute that held 
the two boys captive. His massive head, 
mighty shoulders, and ponderous paws seemed 
the very incarnation of power. 

‘How long do you suppose it will be before 
he gets tired of watching us and goes away?”’ 
asked Teddy. 

‘““Two or three days, for all I know,’’ re 
sponded Don. ‘‘He’s got plenty of food and 
won’t have to go out to make a kill. But don’t 
worry. My uncles will be out after us as soon 
as those black bimbos get back to camp. Gee, 
but they were legging it, weren’t they?’’ 

‘‘They sure were,’’ agreed Teddy. ‘‘They 
just made a streak through the atmosphere. 
They thought that they’d beat it while the beat- 
ing was good. But Don! Don! Look at that!’’ 

There was a note of horror in his voice that 
made Don look quickly in the direction his com- 
rade indicated. 

On the lower branch of the great tree under 
which the lion was lying was something black 
and long and so thick that it was almost like 
a roll of oilcloth. 
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Its tail was wrapped around the bough to 
give it a purchase and from the thick folds an 
awful head protruded, the eyes fixed on the 
lion below. 

‘A python!’? murmured Teddy. 

“‘Yes,’’? replied Don. ‘‘And he’s thinking 
how good lion meat will taste. Gee, but he’s 
tackling a big job!”’ 

Steadily those wicked eyes watched the lion. 
But minutes passed without action. 

“‘He can’t surround the lion while it’s lying 
down,’’ commented Don. ‘‘He’s waiting for 
it to stand up.’’ 

At last the lion rose and stretched itself. 

Then the python struck! 


CHAPTER XX 
A Frarruu StruGccLEe 


Lixe a great coil of rope the python shot 
downward from the tree and threw a fold of 
its body around that of the lion between the 
forelegs and hind legs of the latter. 

Then with the speed of light the reptile threw 
another coil about the hind legs and drew it 
taut. 
There was a roar of surprise and rage from 
the lion, and the next instant a terrific battle 
was on. 

The python tightened its coils, trying to 
crush its captive’s bones, while the head from 
above struck repeatedly at the lion’s head. 

The lion strained its mighty bulk to keep 
those folds from crushing it, and the forepaws 
struck out savagely at the python’s head and 
neck. But the animal was crippled by the fact 
that its hind Jegs were wrapped in a fold of 
the snake’s body and it could not maintain it- 
self upright. 

Now it was down and then up again, strug- 


gling desperately with teeth and claws to tear 
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the snake apart. But the latter was as quick as 
lightning and dodged the blows that were 
launched at it, all the time seeking to tighten 
its coils and squeeze the breath and life out of 
its enemy. 

The boys from their secure perch looked on 
at the fearful battle with the wildest excite- 
ment. They had never seen anything so savage 
as that fight of unchained fury. 

‘‘Looks as though the python is getting the 
best of it,’’ ejaculated Teddy, scarcely know- 
ing which to favor, although if anything his 
sympathy was with the lion that had been 
taken off its guard and did not seem to have 
had a fair show. Still, he reflected, that same 
lion had also taken the poor giraffe without 
giving warning. There was no such thing as 
fair play in the jungle. 

‘“T think it is,’? agreed Don, as he heard an 
ominous crack which indicated that the lion’s 
ribs were yielding to the terrible pressure. 

But at that moment the agonized brute sum- 
moned all its tremendous strength and tore the 
python loose from its tailhold on the bough. 
The long body came tumbling down and struck 
the ground with a thump. 

Without the purchase that the bough af- 
forded, the snake was at a disadvantage. The 
coils loosened somewhat and the long tail swept 
wildly about seeking to find some clutch on 
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tree or stump. But thorn thickets in its way 
hindered this endeavor. 

The lion sensed the turn of fortune in its 
favor and redoubled its efforts. The great 
snake was fiow on the defensive instead of 
being the aggressor. It could only exert a 
fraction of its strength and, conscious of this, 
the lightninglike parries with which it had met 
the blows aimed at it lost their cunning. 

A blow of the lion’s paw caught one of the 
coils and tore it almost in half. The python’s 
head drooped and the long neck came within 
reach of the brute’s jaws. They pounced upon 
it and bit it clean through, severing the verte- 
bra. The snake’s head dropped limp. ‘The 
lion had conquered! 

Insane with rage and pain, the lion kept tear- 
ing away at the now lifeless coils until they 
hung in shreds. But much of the body still 
hung about him, and though the vicelike grip 
was gone, the lion could not free himself until 
he had bitten it into segments that fell to the 
ground in a horrid welter. 

It was a terrible sight, scarcely to be borne, 
and the boys felt faintly sick. 

The lion was free at last, but it needed only 
a glance to show that he would not long sur- 
vive his enemy. His hind legs had been broken, 
many of his bones had apparently been crushed, 
and a glazed look was coming into his eyes. 
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He tried to roar, but no sound came from the 
jaws. He attempted to move, but fell over on 
his side. 

Despite the fact that the brute a few minutes 
before had been seeking their lives, the boys 
. were moved to pity. 

‘<The old boy put up a game fight, anyway,’” 
said Don as he made ready to descend from 
the tree, ‘‘and it will be a humane thing to put 
him out of his misery. He may linger along 
this way for hours.’’ 

He picked up his rifle and sent a bullet 
through the beast’s heart. The great body 
quivered, then straightened out and lay still. 

Teddy had followed Don’s example in com- 
ing down from his perch, and together they 
cautiously approached the lion. But there was 
no need for apprehension. The lion had fought 
his last fight. 

There was a trampling in the brush and a 
minute later Don’s uncles, with Wanu and a 
number of the natives, burst through into the 
little clearing. 

Infinite relief came into the eyes of all as they 
saw the boys standing uninjured about the lion. 

“Thank goodness!’’ ejaculated Captain 
Frank, as he came forward. ‘‘The men you 
took with you came flying to the camp and told 
us about the lion, and we’ve been hunting for 
you ever since. But I see you’ve brought him 
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down,’’ he continued, as his eyes fell on the 
brute’s dead body. 

Don grinned. 

“‘Don’t give us any credit for that,’’ he said, 
pointing to the dismembered body of the 
python. ‘‘As a matter of fact, the lion had us 
treed when the snake dropped on him and did 
our work for us. Gee, such a battle as those 
two put up, Uncle Frank! I’d have given a 
year of my life rather than have missed it.’’ 

“‘T’ve no doubt,’’ returned his uncle, as he 
viewed the signs of conflict. ‘‘The python 
must have been pretty hungry or he wouldn’t 
have tackled the lion. But I’ve known it to 
happen before. About the only things the 
python sheers off from are the elephant and 
the rhino. But come along now and let’s get 
back to camp.’’ 

Several busy days ensued while the captain 
and the natives made their preparations for a 
lion drive. A great deal of reconnoitering had 
to be done before they found a place suitable 
for their purpose. 

Within a few miles of the camp they found at 
certain intervals a number of dongas, or long 
stretches of thick and marshy jungle, that were 
favored by the lions. Here they had their lairs 
where they concealed themselves throughout 
the day, sallying forth at night to make their 
kills. 
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After much consultation on the part of Cap- 
tain Sturdy and Wanu, they found a compara- 
tively narrow place between two hills that 
formed something like the neck of a bottle. At 
the further end of this the men constructed a 
number of barriers. These were made of long 
coils of wire wound in and out among trees and 
intertwisted with the thorn bushes and crossed 
and crisscrossed so that an animal trying to 
force its way through would find itself baffled. 

The design was to make fences of these along 
each side of the passage so that when the drive 
began the beasts would pursue the path thus 
formed until they should come to the corral at 
the farther end, a large circular space formed 
by a stockade of heavy logs. At a couple of 
feet from the top of the stockade a platform 
ran around, too high for the leap of a lion to 
reach. This formed a perch from which the 
hunters with their guns, after the drive should 
have been concluded, could command the situa- 
tion. 

At different places in the corral the natives 
of the party dug deep pits, so deep and steep 
that once in it no animal could leap to the 
ground above. After these were completed the 
openings were covered with brush, and this was 
later sprinkled with a covering of earth so that 
it looked like solid ground. The idea was that 
when a heavy animal stepped upon one of these 
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deceptive spots the earth and brush would give 
way beneath it and it would fall to the bottom 
of the pit. Once there it could not escape, but 
was at the disposition of its captor. 

Nearly two weeks were spent in completing 
the arrangements. All the party took part in 
it except Professor Bruce. He spent his time 
pursuing the studies of plants that had been 
one of the chief reasons for his coming on the 
trip and at night conversed with Wanu and 
others of the native Africans gathering infor- 
mation about their legends, superstitions, and 
beliefs. He was finding it a most fruitful oc- 
‘eupation and the notes he made were rapidly 
growing for the book he intended to write after 
his return. 

Don and Teddy were in their element and 
did their full share in the reconnoitering that 
was necessary in the preparation for the drive. 
The work often carried them far afield and they 
were always on the alert with their rifles ready. 
The experience they had had with the lion had 
stimulated and sharpened their caution. The 
memory of the python, too, was constantly in 
mind and their eyes swept the trees above as 
well as the ground around them. 

One day they were pushing their way through 
a tangle of brushwood beyond which lay a little 
clearing when they heard a heavy grunt. 

At the same time a number of small birds 
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rose from where they had been roosting and 
flew about with a wild chattering that had in it 
a note of warning. 

‘‘What’s that?’’ demanded Teddy, stopping 
suddenly. ‘‘Something’s wrong there!”’ 

*“Look!?? 

Slowly, lumberingly, a huge black form up- 
reared itself from the ground not more than 
twenty feet away. 

Don caught Teddy’s arm. 

‘“‘Down!”’ he warned. 

In an instant both boys were lying flat on the 
ground. 


CHAPTER XXI 
Tue Ruro CHARGES 


Don Sturpy had sensed instantly what was 
meant by that chattering group of birds. 

They were the tick-birds, the queer little 
creatures that accompany the rhinoceros very 
much as the pilot fish swims along with the 
shark and that often give warning of any hos- 
tile approach. 

The hearts of the boys beat faster as they 
eaught sight of the ugly brute with its huge 
form and leathery hide, its snout surmounted 
by the terrible horn that can rip a man open 
from waist to neck with a single slash. 

The rhino looked about him menacingly at 
whatever it was that had disturbed his sleep. 
He sniffed the air and then slowly approached 
the patch of bushes behind which the boys were 
lying. 

In a moment more he would be upon them. 

‘“‘Let him have it, Brick!’’ shouted Don, 
springing to his feet. 

He took hurried aim and fired. The report 
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of Teddy’s rifle rang out almost simultane- 
ously. 

Don’s aim was true, but the branch of a 
tree caught the bullet and deflected it. It struck 
the brute on its tough hide, where it made no 
more impression than though it had been fired 
from a popgun. Teddy’s bullet also had done 
nothing but infuriate the brute. 

With a grunt of rage the rhinoceros lowered 
his head and charged. 

There was no time for another shot, and the 
boys took to their heels. 

With a celerity surprising in so clumsy a 
brute, the rhino pursued them, snorting with 
wrath. 

If they had been in the open, their chance of 
escape would have been small. But the trees 
for the moment proved their friends. Among 
these they darted, dodging, twisting, doubling 
on their tracks, seeking to evade that terrible 
horn. 

Again and again as the boys dodged behind 
trees the snout of the creature grazed them. 
But by the time the rhino had halted its rush 
its momentum had carried it several feet 
beyond and when it turned the fugitives had 
employed those few precious seconds in widen- 
ing the space between pursuer and pursued. 

But if the chase should keep up long enough, 
it could have but one ending. The boys were 
already panting and gasping with their efforts, 
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while the brute could keep it up all day. In 
the long run their agility would prove no match 
for the beast’s endurance. 

Hitherto the boys had been keeping together 
as closely as they could. Now a bit of strategy 
suggested itself to Don. 

‘‘Let’s separate, Brick,’’ he panted. ‘‘That 
may confuse the rhino. Anyway, while he’s 
chasing one the other will have a chance to get 
in a shot.’’ 

Teddy obeyed on the instant and they darted 
off in different directions. 

The change of plan momentarily disconcerted 
the brute. He made short dashes at one and 
then at the other, and thus enabled the boys to 
put a greater distance between themselves and 
their pursuer. 

Then the rhino singled out Teddy and made 
for him. 

The instant this took place Don halted in his 
headlong pace and followed in the animal’s 
wake. But a shot from the rear would do no 
good, so he tried to maneuver so as to get a 
sight on the brute’s eye. 

‘‘Run toward me, Brick!’’ he shouted. 

Teddy heard the shout and responded. He 
dodged around a tree and made in Don’s direc- 
tion. But he was not more than twenty feet 
in front of the rhino, which was now bearing 
down upon him like an express train. 

Just then Teddy’s foot caught in a root and 
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he went down. With a snort of triumph the 
rhino rushed at him, its head lowered. 

Bang! Don’s rifle cracked, and the bullet 
entered the rhino’s eye and penetrated to the 
brain. 

The huge beast quivered, staggered, sagged, 
and went down heavily with a crash that shook 
the ground. 

Teddy had just time to roll himself clear, or 
he would have been crushed by the ponderous 
body. 

The lad rose to his feet, pale and shaking, but 
trying gamely to summon up a smile. 

“‘Thought I was a goner that time,’’ ke 
gasped. 

‘““You were mighty near it,’’ replied Don, his 
heart full of thanksgiving. ‘‘But that fall of 
yours was lucky, just the same, for it gave me 
the chance of plugging the rhino without fear 
of hitting you. Gee, but this fellow’s a mon- 
ster !’’ 

The boys looked with a shudder upon the 
tremendous bulk and that awful horn that had 
come so near to being reddened with Teddy’s 
life blood. 

“‘Lucky, too, that those tick-birds were on 
the job,’’ observed Teddy, ‘‘or we might have 
stumbled right over the brute as he lay sleep- 
ing.’?’ 

After they had recovered from their exer- 
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tions they dug out the horn and carried it back 
to camp as a trophy. 

‘One of the biggest I’ve ever seen,’’ com- 
mented Captain Sturdy, as he studied the horn 
and listened to the boys’ story. ‘‘That fellow 
must have been the granddaddy of them all.’’ 

The next day preparations had been com- 
pleted and the lion drive began. The boys were 
full of excitement and elation, but the captain 
was not so sanguine. 

““It’s queer,’’ he remarked, ‘‘that in the past 
week I’ve caught only one glimpse of a lion. 
He was slinking through a donga and disap- 
peared before I could get a shot at him. After 
the procession of the animals we saw the day 
we reached here, I thought we’d be able to bag 
plenty of them. Something may have occurred 
to cause them to migrate. That fight with the 
python, perhaps. Of course they found their 
comrade there with the snake and sensed what 
had happened. There’s no accounting for the 
notions they take. Still, we’ll hope for the 
best.’ 

The Americans and the Africans spread over 
a large area, the whites and the askaris with 
their rifles, some of the blacks armed with 
spears and others carrying tom-toms, camp 
utensils, and anything that would make a noise. 

Then rose a horrible din that filled the jungle 
with sound, a din that sent panic through the 
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wild things that hate all sounds but their own. 
Gradually the circle narrowed as it approached 
the neck of the bottle leading to the barriers. 
A large part of the day was consumed in the 
work, and it was drawing on toward twilight 
when the party gathered together a short dis- 
tance this side of the corral. 

‘‘Whatever we’ve bagged is in there by this 
time,’’ commented the captain. ‘‘Let’s hope 
there are plenty of them. Now we’ll cork the 
neck of the bottle.”’ 

They built huge fires across the narrow space 
to intimidate any animals that might come 
creeping back. After that they had supper and 
posted strong guards before the bulk of the 
party turned in for the night. 

At the first streak of dawn they breakfasted 
and then, with the whites leading the van with 
rifles ready, moved slowly toward the corral. 

As they came into the open space a groan of 
disappointment broke from Captain Sturdy. 
He had hoped to see a number of breaks in the 
surface, each one indicating a pit into which a 
captive had fallen. Instead, there was only one. 
The rest of the ground was unbroken. 

‘‘Stung!’? exclaimed Don, in chagrin. 


CHAPTER XXII 
To tHE RescuE 


‘““THar’s the right word for it,’’ said Captain 
Sturdy in reply to Don’s exclamation. ‘‘We’ve 
bagged only one lion unless two happen to have 
fallen into the same pit. I’d hoped for half 
a dozen at the very least.’’ 

Cautiously avoiding the other pits, the cap- 
tain, together with Don and Teddy, approached 
the edge of the one that had been broken into. 

A tremendous roar greeted their ears as they 
peered over the brink. There at the bottom 
was a great lion, a male, as was evidenced by 
the thick mane that covered the head. When 
the beast saw its captors it crouched low and 
leaped for the top of the pit. 

But the pit was too deep and the spring 
failed. The brute fell back to the bottom, snarl- 
ing horribly. 

‘‘An old fellow, too old for my purpose,’’ 
commented the captain. ‘‘I don’t want him and 
it wouldn’t do to leave him here to starve. I’ll 


put him out of his misery.’’ 
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He raised his rifle and put a bullet through 
the animal’s heart. 

‘¢ All this work for nothing,’’ fumed Captain 
Sturdy. ‘‘There’s no use trying it again in 
this place, for the noise we’ve made has driven 
all the animals out of the district. We'll have 
to pack up and go on safari again.”’ 

It was a discomfited group that made its way 
back to camp. Apart from the disappointment, 
it would take two or three days to unwind the 
wire and get it ready for their next venture. 
For they had used miles of it and it was too 
precious to leave. 

A new perplexity was added the next day 
when a man appeared in camp and sought an 
interview with Wanu. The talk was long and 
animated and at its conclusion the headman 
sought out Captain Sturdy. 

The latter listened with a worried expression 
on his bronzed face. 

‘‘What is it, Frank?’? asked Professor Bruce. 

“It’s about Philip Brox and Oscar Roden,’’ 
replied the captain. 

‘“‘Brox and Roden!’’ exclaimed Don and 
Teddy in one breath. 

‘*Yes,’’? replied Captain Sturdy. ‘‘I knew 
those fellows would get into trouble, and now 
it’s come. They’ve been mistreating the na- 
tives in their high and lofty manner and now 
they’ve got themselves into a mess.’’ 

‘‘In what way?’’ asked Professor Bruce, 
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while Don and Teddy listened with all their 
ears. 

‘‘It seems they’re camped near a native 
village about a dozen miles from here,’’ ex- 
plained the captain. ‘‘They’ve aroused the hos- 
tility of the villagers by commandeering some 
of their cattle and paying just what they chose 
for it without any regard to the price the 
owners wanted for it. The natives are up in 
arms against them and threatening to wipe 
them out.”’ 

“<The young idiots!’’ exclaimed the profes- 
sor. ‘‘Of course, we’ll have to do something 
about it.’’ 

‘“‘Naturally,’? assented Captain Sturdy. 
‘“‘They’re fellow countrymen of ours and all 
whites have got to stand together in Africa. 
This fellow that’s been talking with Wanu is 
the headman of the Brox party. He’s got more 
sense than his employers and he’s tried to warn 
them of the danger that threatens them, but 
they simply pooh-pooh the matter and won’t 
listen to him. It seems this man has caught on 
that the villagers intend to massacre the whole 
bunch. So he’s come over here without the 
knowledge of Brox and Roden to ask for our 
help. We’ll get up a party, go over there and 
see what we can do.’’ 

‘“‘Can we go along—Teddy and I[?’’ asked 
Don eagerly. 

‘‘Sure thing,’’ replied the captain. ‘‘There 
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may be shooting, though I hope not, and I may 
need your rifles. I’ll take Wanu, too, and a 
couple of the askari who may help in case of 
trouble. You’d better stay here to take charge 
of the camp, Amos, till we get back, hadn’t 
you? We may have to stay overnight, but with 
luck we’ll be back by to-morrow noon.’’ 

Professor Bruce consented to this arrange- 
ment and the others made hurried preparations 
and set out with the headman of the Brox party 
as their guide. It was an arduous journey, 
partly over the veldt but for the most part 
through the jungle, and it was late afternoon 
when they reached the Brox camp on the out- 
skirts of the village in question. 

Brox and Roden were sprawling out under a 
tree and rose surprisedly to their feet when 
they recognized the newcomers. They greeted 
Captain Sturdy with a surly nod and favored 
Don and Teddy with a supercilious scowl. 

“‘Hello,’’ said Brox to the captain. ‘‘Didn’t 
know that you were in this neck of the woods. 
What’s the matter? Has your expedition 
blown up so soon as this?’’ 

The captain’s face flushed at the cavalier 
greeting. 

*“Not exactly,’’ he replied. ‘‘We heard that 
there was trouble brewing over here and we 
came to see if we could be of any help.’’ 

‘‘What do you mean by trouble?’’ asked 
Brox offensively. ‘‘There’s nothing here that 
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we’re not able to take care of ourselves. We 
haven’t asked for any help.’’ 

‘““Your man here perhaps understands the 
situation better than you do yourselves,’’ re- 
plied the captain, keeping a grip on his temper. 
‘‘HWe knows the natives and their ways of think- 
ing and he says they’re getting ready to rise 
against you.’’ 

‘‘He’d better mind his own affairs,’’ declared 
Brox, and, turning on the headman, he berated 
him like a dog. 

‘Now ‘listen, Brox,’’ the captain interposed 
sharply. ‘‘The very way you’re talking to this 
man shows that you’re heading for trouble. I 
know Africa, and you don’t. More than one 
white man has left his bones in Africa because 
he hasn’t known how to handle the natives. 
Treat them right, and they’ll do anything for 
you. Mistreat them and you’re liable at any 
minute to get an arrow in your heart or a knife 
in your throat.’’ 

‘‘These niggers!’’ snorted Brox contemptu- 
ously. ‘‘The only way to get along with them 
is to rule them with a rod of iron.”’ 

‘‘Aoain I say you’re wrong,’’ replied the 
captain, ‘‘as I’m afraid you’ll find out all too 
soon. They have feelings like everybody else. 
They’re capable of strong attachments and also 
of strong resentments. This man of yours tells 
me that the villagers are planning to wipe out 
the expedition.”’ 
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‘‘Nonsense!’’ exclaimed Brox derisively. 
‘‘The whole bunch would run like rabbits at one 
crack of my rifle.’’ 

‘‘Brox, you’re a fool!’’ cried Don impul- 
sively. 

‘“What’s that?’’ growled Brox. 

‘You heard me,’’ replied Don. ‘‘Here’s my 
uncle who knows this country better than any 
white man living, who’s come over here to get 
you out of a mess and you haven’t got sense 
enough to listen to him. If I were he, I’d wash 
my hands of you. You’re not worth saving.”’ 

The captain put a restraining hand on his 
nephew. 

‘‘Hasy does it, Don,’’ he counseled. He 
turned to Brox. 

‘‘Hor the last time, Brox,’’ the captain said 
slowly, ‘‘I’m offering you a helping hand. As 
to why the natives are hostile to you, I won’t 
go into. The fact is that they’re threatening 
trouble. Now, if you like, you can bring over 
your party and join yourselves to ours. Then 
if hostile natives come after you, we’ll help to 
beat them off.’’ 

“‘Don’t you think perhaps we’d better, 
Phil?’’ asked Roden, who seemed to be much 
more impressed by the captain’s words than 
did his comrade. 

But Philip Brox, wise in his own conceit, 
shook his head angrily. 

‘“‘And have him get all the credit for what 
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the party may bring out to the coast?’’ he 
ejaculated. ‘‘Not on your life! All this talk 
of trouble is just moonshine. J haven’t been 
able to see any signs of it.’ 

‘““There are none so blind as those who won’t 
see,’’ replied the captain. ‘‘Very well, then. 
You’ve had our offer and it’s open to you, if 
you ever see your way clear to take it.’’ 

He turned, and, followed by the rest of his 
party, made his way toward the native village. 
There was no offer by Brox of hospitality for 
the night, which was fast drawing on. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
Tue DreapepD Man-HatTers 


‘‘Wuere are you going, Captain Frank?’’ 
asked Teddy, when Captain Sturdy and his 
party had left the Brox camp behind. 

““To see the chief,’? replied the captain. 
“‘T’m going to try to placate him and ward off 
danger from those young fools, despite them- 
selves.’’ 

‘Seems to me they don’t deserve any fur- 
ther consideration,’? grumbled Teddy. ‘‘Gee, 
I’d like to have handed that Brox a swift clip 
in the jaw!’’ 

‘‘Mate will probably do that,’’ replied the 
captain. ‘‘But foolish as they are and ungrate- 
ful, I wouldn’t feel easy if I didn’t know that 
I’d done my best to save them from the result 
of their folly.’ 

‘Something like thrusting our heads in the 
lion’s mouth to enter the village the way the 
natives are feeling, isn’t it?’’? queried Don. 

‘‘Perhaps,’’ agreed his uncle. ‘‘But I’m go- 
ing to take the chance, just the same.’’ 


Black and surly looks met them as they 
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passed through the lanes between the rows of 
thatched huts toward the larger one that de- 
noted the dwelling of the chief. Women spat 
upon the ground and men tightened their grip 
on their weapons. 

But Captain Sturdy sauntered along noncha- 
lantly, pretending not to see these evidences of 
dislike and distrust, and his companions tried 
to emulate his indifference. 

They reached the chief’s hut and found him 
squatting in the open in conference with some 
of his followers. 

The captain was familiar enough with the 
native languages of the district to carry on a 
conversation and also knew the best way to be- 
gin one. He approached the chief with his face 
wreathed in smiles and extending his hands 
with palms outward in demonstration of his 
amicable intentions. 

Then he took from his pouch a number of 
beads and small mirrors and other gimcracks 
dear to the native heart, with which he had 
provided himself before leaving camp. These 
he presented to the chief whose grim features 
relaxed as he accepted the treasures. He ex- 
amined them eagerly and made motions for the 
newcomers to sit down on the grass beside him. 

Captain Sturdy, after some complimentary 
remarks, entered upon the object of his mis- 
sion. The mention of the Brox party caused 
the face of the chief again to darken into a 
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scowl and he poured into the ears of the cap- 
tain the grievances of which his people had 
been the victims at the hands of the intruders. 

They were many, and some of them were 
graver than had been mentioned by the head- 
man. There were apparently no follies that 
Brox and Roden had not permitted themselves 
to indulge in. 

The captain listened soberly and sympathet- 
ically. He told the chief that he had already 
counseled the misguided young men to mend 
their ways and hoped that there would be no 
further trouble. 

‘“‘They are young,’’ he excused them as best 
he might, ‘‘just as you and I were once young 
and foolish. They do things now that they will 
not do later when they have had more age and 
and experience. We older folks must bear with 
them. It would be bad to have bloodshed. 
They will soon be gone to other places and then 
your people will be at peace. And if you have 
patience with them I will be grateful, and I will 
send you from my camp some more of these 
beads and mirrors for your women and young 
girls.’’ 

Thus he sought to smooth the troubled 
waters and seemed to some extent to have suc- 
ceeded. The chief invited him to stay in the 
village overnight, but the captain thanked him 
and excused himself on the ground that he 
must get back as soon as he could to his camp. 
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“‘T hope I did some good,’’ he remarked to 
his companions, as they followed him from the 
village, ‘‘and unless those young idiots break 
out again they may get away with whole 
skins.’ 

‘‘Going to try to get back to camp to-night?”’ 
asked Teddy. 

““No,’’ replied the captain, ‘‘we’ll find some 
place a mile or so away from here, so that if 
any rumpus comes up in the night we’ll be near 
at hand. Then we’ll streak it for camp at day- 
break.’’ 

They found a suitable place, built a huge 
fire and, after setting a guard, slept undis- 
turbed until dawn. Then, after a hasty break- 
fast, they made their way back to camp. 

For two days more they stayed in that lo- 
eality, hearing nothing further from the Brox 
party and hoping that no news might be good 
news. 

Then the safari moved on to what they hoped 
might be better hunting grounds for lions, 
Day after day passed, however, without any 
signs that would warrant them in stopping. 
It was almost a week later that they reached 
a section where lion signs were abundant in the 
vicinity of the Tana River. 

The name revived the interest of the party 
in the case of Luther Hornbeck, for it was the 
Tana that had been mentioned in one of his 
letters home. 
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Several times Don had tried to draw out 
Wanu again on the subject, but the headman 
refused to be drawn. Blank silence or profes- 
sions of ignorance formed his only answers. 

They had no more than established their 
camp in the new location than they were waited 
upon by a delegation of natives from a village 
some miles away. 

Captain Sturdy received the chief and his 
followers with the greatest courtesy and made 
presents to each. Adept in native ways, he 
made no inquiry as to the cause of their visit, 
but talked of indifferent matters until, after a 
ereat deal of palaver, the chief came to the 
point. 

‘¢Simba (lion) very bad,’’ he said. ‘‘Hat my 
men, my young women. Break through the 
roof. Medicine man use many charms. No 
good. Simba, he laugh at charms. Keep on 
eating my people.’’ 

Captain Sturdy expressed his sympathy and 
by careful questioning established the facts. 
There were many lions in the district, but most 
of them confined their depredations to the 
flocks and herds. There were however a lion 
and lioness who had developed a taste for 
human flesh and had fastened upon the help- 
less village as their special hunting ground. 
Two or three times a week they would descend 
upon the kraal, bursting in the frail door or 
tearing their way through the thatched roof of 
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a hut and carrying off a native to be devoured. 
They had produced a veritable reign of ter- 
ror, and for a week past the villagers had 
sought refuge at night in trees, where, on rude 
platforms, they had sought uneasy slumbers. 

The man-eaters, thus baffled, had turned to 
cattle. Only the night before a heifer had been 
carried off and partly eaten. The chief had 
passed the remnant of the carcass on his way 
to the Sturdy camp. Would the white man 

help? 

Captain Sturdy’s decision was made on the 
instant. 

“<Surely we will help,’’? he said. ‘‘Take us 
to the place where the body of the heifer lies.’’ 

Gladly the chief and his attendants led the 
way. Captain Sturdy and all the whites of his 
party, together with Wanu and a number of 
the camp natives, followed. 

About two miles from the camp they came 
upon the remains of the heifer in a donga, or 
swamp. There was enough left of the body to 
justify the captain in his belief that the lion 
would revisit the scene on the coming night to 
finish his feast. 

‘‘We’ll plan a little surprise for Simba,’’ he 
said grimly. 

Under his direction a platform was built 
around the trunk of a huge tree. The struc- 
ture was about twelve feet high and was sur- 
rounded by a heavy: wire screen. Upon this 
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were fastened bunches of grass and shrubs so 
as to conceal any occupants of the platform 
while yet permitting them to look through and 
see what was happening below. 

All preparations completed, the party re- 
turned to camp. There they dined and rested 
throughout the afternoon. Then, as the sun 
waned, Captain Sturdy left the professor in 
charge of the camp and, accompanied by Don 
and Teddy, repaired to the donga. They 
climbed up on the platform and settled them- 
selves so as to command a clear view of the 
heifer’s body and waited. 

Twilight came. The dark closed in. The 
moon rose. 

And still they waited. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
Tue CLEARING IN THE JUNGLE 


From afar came the scream of a hyena, that 
was echoed by others until the whole jungle 
rang with fiendish laughter. It was as though 
a madhouse had been emptied of its inmates, 
and, although the boys knew that little danger 
was to be apprehended from the cowardly 
brutes, it sent a chill through their souls. 

Then at different points in the underbrush 
appeared glints of light like so many fireflies. 
But they differed from fireflies in that two of 
the sparks always kept at the same distance 
from each other. And behind those sparks 
could be seen dimly the outlines of a long 
humped body moving cautiously to and fro. 
And these continued to increase in number as 
though a summons had been issued for a gath- 
ering of the clans, 

““They’re after the heifer,’? whispered 
Teddy, fingering his rifle. ‘‘If the lion doesn’t 
hurry, it’ll be all gone before he gets here.”’ 

“‘No,’’ returned Captain Sturdy in the same 


low tone. ‘‘They want it badly enough, but 
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the king of beasts has put his mark on it and 
they know better than to meddle with it. 
They’ll hang around until he’s feasted and then 
pick the bones of what is left.’’ 

Once or twice the impatience of one of the 
brutes prompted it to make a dash into the 
clearing at the tempting meat, but before it 
quite reached it it would hesitate and retire, 
snarling, into the covert. Prudence had con- 
quered appetite. 

Another hour passed and the limbs of the 
boys were growing cramped in their confined 
position, while the tension on their nerves was 
beginning to make itself felt. 

‘‘T’ll bet he’s made another kill and has for- 
gotten all about this one,’’ muttered Teddy. 

‘‘T ouess not,’’ replied the captain. ‘‘ Like 
human beings, the lion isn’t going to work any 
harder than he has to. Hark!’’ 

At a distance came the bark of a jackal. 
Others joined in, all seeming to be converging 
on a given spot. 

“The lion’s coming,’’ declared the captain. 
‘The jackals are following him at a safe dis- 
tance. No more talking now and don’t fire till 
I give the word.’’ 

The boys subsided into silence, although 
their hearts were beating so hard with excite- 
ment that it seemed they must be heard. 

Some minutes passed and then the concealed 
hunters could hear the padding of heavy feet. 
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It was leisurely padding, as though the brute 
was approaching slowly and majestically. 

The hyenas had heard it, too, and there was 
a slinking away of the clumsy forms and a 
melting of the sparks into nothingness. But 
the watchers knew that they had not retired 
far and that nothing escaped the hungry eyes. 

The bushes parted, and into the opening 
stepped the largest lion that the boys had yet 
seen. His great head was surmounted by a 
tawny mane and the deep set eyes were like 
coals of fire. 

The beast looked around and sniffed the air 
suspiciously. The fiery eyes ranged slowly 
around, taking in every tree and bush. 

Luckily, the light breeze that had sprung up 
with the evening was blowing directly away 
from the brute, so that he could not detect the 
human scent. Apparently satisfied that he was 
alone, he gave vent to a low thunderous rumble 
and approached his kill. 

He crouched down beside the remains of the 
heifer and began to tear and devour great 
strips from the body, grunting the while with 
satisfaction. 

He was lying on the farther side of the body, 
by which he was partially concealed. He was, 
moreover, in the shadow of a tree, so that it 
was difficult to obtain a true aim. . 

Don and Teddy had brought their rifles to 
their shoulders and trained them on the huge 
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bulk. Their nerves were thrilling, but their 
aim was steady. 

The restraining hand of the captain touched 
an arm of each. 

‘‘Wait!’? he whispered. ‘‘There’s another 
one coming.”’ 

There was a pushing aside of the bushes by 
a heavy body and a lioness emerged into the 
open space. 

For a moment the boys half expected to see a 
battle over the quarry. But it became evident 
that the newcomer was the mate of the first. 
There was a low muttering between the brutes, 
as though the lioness was chiding her consort 
for getting more than his share, and then the 
two settled down amicably enough to devour 
the remains. 

The boys were in a frenzy of impatience. 
But still from the captain came no sign. 

Nor did it come until the moon emerged from 
behind a cloud and flooded the open space. In 
its glittering beams the two tawny figures stood 
out as clearly as though they had been etched, 

A low whisper came from Captain Sturdy. 

“You boys take the lioness,’’ he murmured. 
“‘T’ll take the lion. I’m going to shout so that 
they’ll spring up and give us a fair mark. Get 
ready.”’ 

Ten seconds passed, 

‘“Now!’’ shouted Captain Sturdy. 

At the shout the beasts sprang to their feet, 
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growling and lashing their tails as they glared 
about for the source of the cry. 

Three rifles barked as one. The lion went 
down with a bullet through his brain. The 
lioness staggered and sank to the ground. But 
she was up again in a trice and, roaring hor- 
ribly, bounded toward the tree from which the 
flashes had come. 

She never reached it, however, for a second 
shot from Don’s rifle reached her and she rolled 
over, stretched out her long body and lay still. 

““Got them both!’’ cried Don in exultation. 

“‘T think so,’’ replied his uncle with quiet 
satisfaction. ‘‘But just for luck I’ll give each 
one more bullet.’’ 

He did so and then the party descended from 
the tree and approached the bodies. They were 
huge specimens and even in death seemed ter- 
rible. 

‘‘Man-eaters, were they?’’ mused the cap- 
tain. ‘‘Well, they’ll eat no more men. Let’s 
get back to camp.”’ 

The villagers held high carnival the next day 
when they learned of their deliverance, and 
their joy and their gratitude were beyond all 
words. 

While the party were preparing for another 
drive, Don and Teddy, who had gone out on a 
hunt for fresh meat for the camp, were over- 
taken by a terrific windstorm. It was impos- 
sible to stand against it in the open veldt, and 
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they sought refuge in the neighboring jungle 
where they could find shelter behind the trees. 

But as the wind increased in violence the 
forest itself began to yield before the force of 
the tornado. Giant trees were uprooted and 
fell to the ground with a stupendous crash. 

Seeking to avoid being crushed, beaten upon 
by the rain, which was now falling in torrents, 
deafened by the crash of thunder, blinded by 
the incessant lightning, the boys lost all sense 
of direction. Night had fallen, although the 
lightning sent an uncanny illumination through 
the reaches of the jungle. 

For several hours they stumbled on, hoping 
that at any moment they might emerge upon 
the open veldt, though as a matter of fact they 
were penetrating ever more deeply into the 
heart of the jungle. 

Toward midnight the storm ceased. But by 
that time they were completely lost. 

They could not light a fire, for the wood was 
drenched. They did not dare to stay on the 
ground without a fire, for fear of prowling 
beasts. 

Their only refuge was a tree. But in that 
tree might be a python or some other reptile 
of the jungle! 

‘‘Hobson’s choice,’’ muttered Teddy. 

“Right you are, old boy,’’ returned Don. 
‘*But we’ve got to chance it. Come along.’’ 

He shinned up the nearest tree and Teddy 
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followed him. There, ensconced among the 
boughs, not daring to sleep, they kept vigil 
until morning. Then, descending, they tried 
to get their bearings from the sun. 

*‘Too thick here,’’ commented Don. ‘‘We’ll 
have to wait till we come to a clearing.”’ 

The boys plodded on and in a few minutes 
came to an open glade. 

‘“‘Here’s your clearing,’’ called Teddy. 
‘‘And, by ginger, there’s a hut init! Now how 
in the name of—’’ 

He stopped abruptly. 

A man—a white man—was emerging from 
the hut! 


CHAPTER XXV 
Tue Lion Drive 


THe man emerging from the hut was un- 
armed and his clothes were in tatters. He was 
elderly and his face was lined with marks of 
eare and anxiety. A long beard reached al- 
most to his waist and his hair fell over his 
shoulders. 

It was a benevolent face that the stupefied 
boys gazed upon, an intelligent face bearing 
the signs of culture and breeding. 

The same thought came to both boys at once. 

‘‘Luther Hornbeck!’’ breathed Don, as he re- 
called the man’s resemblance to the picture he 
bore in his pocket. 

‘‘No one else, I’ll bet,’’ came from Teddy. 
‘‘Gee, of all the strange things—’’ 

But Don had already sprung to his feet and 
was pushing his way through the brush that 
fringed the little clearing. 

The sudden noise caused the man to start, 
and he half turned toward the door of the hut 
as though he were going in search of a weapon. 

An instant later he caught sight of Don as he 
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ran forward, followed by Teddy, and his anx- 
iety was replaced by a look of delight. He 
came forward with a rapidity equal to their 
own and extended his hands. 

‘‘White boys in the jungle!’’ he exclaimed, 
as though he could not believe the evidence of 
his senses. ‘‘Bless the Lord! I feared I might 
never see a white face again... This is wonder- 
ful! Who are you and where do you come 
from?”’ 

‘“‘My name is Don Sturdy,’’ cried Don, al- 
most stuttering in his excitement, ‘‘and this is 
my friend, Teddy Allison. We’re out here on 
safari. But you—you are the Reverend Luther 
Hornbeck, aren’t you?’’ 

‘“‘That’s my name,’’ replied the stranger. 
‘““Though it’s a long time since I’ve heard it 
spoken. But how did you guess?”’ 

‘“‘Because we’ve been looking for you!’’ 
cried Don, delighted beyond measure at the 
confirmation of his guess. ‘‘Because we’ve 
been talking of you again and again ever since 
we left America. You’ll know what I mean 
when I tell you that we’re close friends of the 
Turners, Fred and Emily, and of their Aunt 
Amelia Hornbeck.”’ 

The missionary’s lips quivered and tears 
came into his eyes. 

“¢ Ah, yes,’’ he said brokenly. ‘‘My dear sis- 
ter! Dear Fred! Dear Emily! So they’ve 
thought of me, have they? And I, who had 
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given up all hope of ever seeing them again!’ 

‘‘They been worrying about you,’’ said Don. 
‘“‘They came to us just before we left America 
and begged us to be on the lookout for you. 
They feared that you might be dead, but 
they’ve never given up hope. And now we’ve 
found you. Glory hallelujah!’’ 

The missionary put his hand on Don’s shoul- 
der. For a moment he was so moved that he 
could hardly speak. 

‘“‘Tt’s good of you to feel that way,’’ he said 
at last. ‘‘As for me, my head is in a whirl. 
I feel as though I had been raised from the 
dead. God forgive me for ever having aban- 
doned hope! But come now into this poor little 
hut of mine and I’ll tell you how I came to be 
here.”’ 

The boys followed Luther Hornbeck inside 
and there, sitting on a rude bench he had fash- 
ioned and that served him for all three pur- 
poses of seat, table and bed, he told the eagerly 
listening boys the tale of his adventures. 

It was the story of one of the self-sacrificing 
pioneers of the church who had put civiliza- 
tion and its comforts and even the mission sta- 
tion behind him and plunged into the wilder- 
ness to preach the gospel. For a time he had 
had considerable success. Then unscrupulous 
white men had so wronged the natives that they 
rose in revolt and turned their blind anger 
against all whites. His little church that he 
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had built by his own labor had been burned 
and he himself had been struck down by a club 
and left for dead. Recovering, he had crept 
away into the jungle and had tried to make his 
way toward civilization. But he knew little of 
jungle lore and wilderness ways and had be- 
come hopelessly lost in the tangled mazes, 
wandering hither and thither until utterly be- 
wildered. Even harmless natives, whom he 
met from time to time, refused to guide him for 
fear of incurring the vengeance of the raiding 
tribe. 

Luckily, he had a rifle and was able from 
time to time to bring down small game, and 
this with fruits and plants of the jungle and fish 
from the streams had furnished him suste- 
nance. Again and again also it had saved his 
life from wild beasts. Recently he had come 
across this abandoned hut in the clearing, and 
as good water was near at hand he had been 
staying there for the last two months, hoping 
that at some time he might come in contact 
with some white party to which he could attach 
himself. 

‘“‘And now God has heard my prayers,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Blessed be His holy name!”’ 

He bowed his head while the boys remained 
awed and silent. 

Don’s quick eye, glancing through the door- 
way, caught sight of a slight wavy motion in 
the brushwood that surrounded the clearing. 
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At first he thought it might have been caused 
by a breeze. But the air was heavy and sod- 
den. Not enough was stirring to account for 
that motion. 

Then his heart almost stood still as, through 
an opening in the brush, he glimpsed a tawny 
patch. And that patch was moving, slowly and 
stealthily, but moving! 

He leaped to his feet with a cry, slammed 
shut the door of the hut, and dropped into 
place the heavy bar that secured it. 

His companions, startled, sprang up and 
looked at him inquiringly. 

“‘Quick!’’ eried Don. ‘‘Get your rifles 
ready. A lion is stalking us. Here, pull that 
bench against the door!’’ 

It was the work of but a moment to obey. 

‘¢Are you sure?’’ asked Teddy. 

The answer came in a terrific roar, and, as 
they gazed through the chinks of the logs, they 
saw a great brute bound into the clearing. 

The roar was echoed by another, and from 
the further side came another lion even larger 
than the first. 

The two beasts crouched on the ground and 
with fiery eyes surveyed the hut as though they 
were boring it through and glaring at the oc- 
cupants within. 

Then they commenced creeping flat on their 
stomachs toward the door, lashing their tails 
from side to side. 
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‘‘Hind a loophole through the logs and let. 
them have it,’’? cried Don. 

They sought frantically, but though there 
were plenty of chinks, there was none large 
enough for them to thrust through a rifle. 

The nearer of the beasts was now not more 
than ten feet from the door. 

He stopped, measured the distance, and 
launched his huge body through the air. 

Don saw it coming and fired through the 
door. 

The lion’s body quivered in mid-air as the 
bullet struck, but the momentum of its spring 
was so great that, although checked, it struck 
the door with the force of a battering ram. 
The planks of the crazy structure were splin- 
tered but the heavy bar still kept the sagging 
remnants in place. 

The lion fell back and tore savagely at its 
wounded shoulder. There were plenty of open- 
ings now and the rifles of Teddy and the mis- 
sionary spoke at the same instant. 

The great brute fell over, writhing in the 
agonies of death. 

Then there was a heavy thud from above 
and, looking upward, Don saw a frightful head 
appear at an opening in the thatched roof 
while savage claws tore at the thatch to en- 
large the opening. 

He fired on the instant. 

Down through the flimsy covering came hur- 
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tling the huge bulk of the beast. It seemed al- 
most to fill the little room. 

Teddy was so close to it that he had no room 
to fire. But he whirled his rifle above his head 
and brought the butt down with crushing force 
on the animal’s head as it sought to scramble 
to its feet. At the same instant Don’s second 
shot penetrated the lion’s heart. One convul- 
sive gasp and the brute lay still. 

Shaken and infinitely thankful at their nar- 
row escape, the three looked at each other, too 
much moved to speak. 

Their silence was broken into by shots from 
the jungle. 

They shook themselves from lethargy, 
grabbed their rifles and ran out of the hut. 
Again the shots rang out, evidently designed as 
signals. Luther Hornbeck and the boys dis- 
charged their rifles in return. 

Soon there was a trampling in the bushes 
and Don’s uncles, followed by Wanu and a 
group of attendants, burst into the clearing. 
The next moment both of the boys were having 
the breath hugged out of them. 

“Hound you at last, you young rascals!’’ 
ejaculated the captain. 

“‘Yes,’’ replied Don, extricating himself 
from his uncle’s embrace. ‘‘But we’ve found 
some one else in the meantime,’’ and he pointed 
to the missionary, who stood regarding them 
all with a happy smile. ‘‘The missionary, 
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Uncle Frank! Fred’s uncle that we were look- 
ine fort? 

Then there was a tumult of exclamations, 
questions and answers as Don’s uncles greeted 
the missionary with an eager friendliness that 
warmed his soul. And there were heartfelt 
congratulations over the successful outcome of 
the battle with the lions. 

There were only a few minutes preparation 
needed before the missionary bade farewell 
forever to the little hut in the clearing and ac- 
companied his rescuers to the Sturdy camp. 
There he was fitted out with a suit of one of 
the elder men and furnished with scissors, 
razor and all else that was needed to put him 
on a self-respecting basis with the rest of the 
party. 

The next day preparations went on apace 
for the lion drive. The previous one had been 
a bitter disappointment. Would the present 
one be a success? 

Disquieting news had drifted in from the 
Brox and Roden expedition. Natives that had 
been on that safari came in at intervals and 
told of a night attack by natives after some 
especially outrageous action by Brox had tried 
them beyond all bearing. Some of the safari 
had been killed, but the bodies of Brox and 
Roden were not among the dead. It was con- 
jectured that they might have escaped, but in 
what direction they had fled or where they were 
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at that present time no report was obtainable. 

The mystery was dissipated one morning 
when Don and Teddy, reconnoitering for the 
drive at some miles from the camp, were 
startled by a yell that came from a spot toward 
their right. 

Startled, they gripped their rifles and looked 
in the direction from which the shouts had come. 
They saw two figures that looked like scare- 
crows running toward them and wildly waving 
their hands. It was staggering rather than 
running, for at every few feet the figures stum- 
bled and fell. 

‘Great Scott, it’s Brox and Roden!’’ cried 
Don in surprise. 

Don and Teddy rushed toward them. Brox 
and Roden in truth, but a far ery from the dap- 
per, swaggering youths, as the boys had last 
seen them. Emaciated to the last degree, hol- 
low-eyed and haggard, they seemed, as indeed 
they were, in the final stages of starvation. 

Full of pity, Don and Teddy brought them to 
the camp and ministered to their needs. Later, 
when they were on the way to recovery, the full 
story came out of their headlong flight in the 
darkness on that night of massacre, the losing 
of their firearms, the hunger that had reduced 
them almost to skeletons, the hiding from wild 
beasts in the trees, the utter despair to which 
they had been brought before Don and Teddy 
came across them. 
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All the bumptiousness and conceit had been 
taken out of them. That it would come back 
later on was highly probable, but at least their 
new frame of mind could be counted on to en- 
dure until the Sturdy party should separate 
from them at the completion of the safari. 

The great day of the lion drive dawned at 
last. It was on a much larger scale than the 
last, for the encouraging lion signs the captain 
had seen had led him to hope that he might ac- 
complish the full object of the expedition in 
one big drive. 

Twenty pits had been dug in a corral that 
was vastly larger than the first one had been. 
But, owing to the natural configuration of the 
ground, the neck of the bottle was not so nar- 
row as the first, and there was more danger 
that the beasts after they had been driven into 
the corral would double back and escape 
through the larger opening. 

‘‘T want to keep their minds occupied while 
they’re in the corral,’’ vouchsafed the captain, 
‘‘and I have a wrinkle that I think will prob- 
ably work.’’ 

The ‘‘wrinklé’’ consisted of about twenty 
figures that roughly simulated men. They were 
made of cloth, stuffed with grass, and sur- 
mounted with heads over which a cap was 
drawn. These figures were hung suspended 
on wires that passed from side to side of the 
corral and so placed that each figure hung di- 
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rectly over one of the concealed pits and a few 
feet above it. 

“‘You see,’’ explained the captain, ‘‘the lions 
are cunning beasts, and even though they get 
into the corral they may sense where the pits 
are and keep away from them on the solid 
ground. But when this figure hits their eye 
their impulse will be to spring on it and bring 
it to the ground. They’ll grab it all right and 
come down with it, but they’ll come down right 
on the concealed pit and break through.’’ 

‘‘Playing it rather low down on their con- 
fiding natures,’’ observed Don, grinning. 

“‘Perhaps,’’ laughed the captain. ‘‘The 
older ones may get on to it. But the younger 
ones may try it, and they’re just the ones I 
want to capture.”’ 

The result proved that the captain was a 
true prophet. After the infernal din of the 
tom-toms had ceased to make the air hideous, 
after the beaters had closed in upon their 
quarry and driven it through the neck of the 
bottle, after an all-night vigil had brought 
down several of the larger brutes trying to 
escape, the exultant captain found that the 
drive had exceeded all his expectations. 

The light of the next morning revealed that 
almost all the stuffed figures had been dragged 
down and that most of the pits were filled with 
raging, roaring lions. A few of them were old 
and were despatched on the spot, but fully a 
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dozen young ones were the reward of the 
night’s work. The drive had been a colossal 
success, 

Then followed a busy week while the lions 
were being transferred to secure iron cages. 
These cages had been ordered by the captain 
by wireless while still on shipboard, had been 
waiting for him at Tsara, and had formed the 
chief burdens of the bearers for the expedi- 
tion. 

Now, with the added weight, a host of other 
men had to be secured from neighboring vil- 
lages, and the company numbered fully four 
hundred that made its way to the seacoast, 
which was reached without misadventure. 

Brox and Roden left the party there for an- 
other seaport further up the coast. They had 
learned much from their eventful experience 
and seemed subdued and sincerely grateful to 
their rescuers. 

The Sturdy party embarked at Mombasa, 
were favored with good weather on their voy- 
age, and reached America in perfect health and 
high spirits. 

Captain Sturdy stopped at Boston to de- 
liver his cargo of lions that had borne the voy- 
age splendidly. Teddy dropped off at his home 
in New York, and Don, his Uncle Amos and 
Luther Hornbeck pursued their way to Hill- 
ville. 

It was a homecoming happy beyond all 
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words. Don’s mother and Ruth hugged the boy 
as though they could never let him go. Mr. 
Sturdy was broken and incoherent in his hap- 
piness. Mrs. Roscoe and Dan were jubilant 
and Jenny Jenks thanked him again and again 
for not letting himself be ‘‘et up by that allum- 
gator that had him put away in the icebox.”’ 

There was joy, too, at the Turner home at 
the recovery of their relative. Emily and Fred 
and Miss Amelia overwhelmed the wanderer 
with their embraces and equally overwhelmed 
Don and his uncles with their gratitude. If 
there were two happier households on earth 
than the Sturdys and the Turners, they would 
have been hard to find. 

‘‘Though I s’pose,’’ Jenny confided to Mrs, 
Roscoe, ‘‘that it’s only fur a time, an’ then 
Mister Don’ll be gallivantin’ off somewheres 
else. That boy’ll never be happy till he gets 
et up by somethin’.’’ 
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